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PREFACE. 



Having been asked to read the proof-sheets of the 
**Art of Practical Billiards," by Major-General Dray- 
son, I may say that I have done so with pleasure, 
and that I am able to endorse, in nearly every case, 
the Author's advice, both theoretical and practical 

I have not remarked that any points of great 
importance have been omitted, and I think that there 
are very few amateurs who may not gain some useful 
hints from a study of the book, which, as a lover of 
billiards, I hope will meet with success. 

In making these observations, I assume that 
General Drayson has only written for amateurs who, 
not being very strong players, are desirous of im- 
proving their game, as I notice that the points most 
dwelt on are those which indifferent players usually 
neglect. 

W. J. PEALL. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

During the past fifty years the game of Billiards has 
advanced from the disreputable to the highly respectable, 
and now deservedly occupies the position of a first-class 
indoor game. It possesses advantages over any other game. 
It can be played by daylight and by gaslight, by both sexes, 
and there is no reason why a lady should not play equally 
as well as a gentleman ; in fact, I have played with a lady 
who has scored a break of thirty. Consequently, we may in 
the future hear of the lady champion of billiards, just as we 
now hear of the lady champion of lawn tennis. 

During wet weather, or when a bleak east wind is blow- 
ing, and outdoor recreation is unpleasant, healthy exercise 
can be obtained in the billiard-room. There is sufficient 
excitement in the game to make it interesting without any 
money stakes. To become a good player requires thought 
and judgment, eye, nerve, and good temper ; patience under 
adversity, and skill to take advantage of the openings that 
offer. 

Although a full-sized table requires a large room, yet 
miniature tables can be procured on which an interesting 
game can be played, and tables are now constructed in such 
a manner that when inverted they can be used for dining- 
tables. The full-sized table, however, is now usually to be 
found in every club, mess, and country house. It is even 
sanctioned for soldiers' recreation rooms; and instead, as was 
predicted by officers of the old school, of leading to gambling 
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2 BILLIARDS. 

and swindling, it seems to have produced the opposite 
effect. 

The prejudice that was formerly displayed against bil- 
liards was, perhaps, not without cause. It was played prin- 
cipally in public-houses, and the players were not always 
those who belonged to the respectable class. These men 
studied the game for the sole purpose of being able to win 
money from the unwary. The rooms were dirty, and drink- 
ing was considered a necessary accompaniment of the game. 
As an example of the prejudice against billiards held by 
certain gentlemen of the old school, I will refer to my own 
experience. When I was quite a child, my father had a 
billiard-table built and placed in our schoolroom for the 
amusement of himself and friends. The bed of the table 
was of wood, and the cushions stuffed with some elastic 
material. My first essays at strokes were made by aid of 
standing on a small stool, in order to reach to the level of 
the table. As a treat I was allowed to mark the game, 
which was registered on a dial. I thus very early became 
acquainted with "canons," "hazards," "Jennys," etc., and 
at ten years of age could play a fair game, without in the 
least suspecting there was anything disreputable in being 
able to do so. On joining the Royal Military Academy as 
a cadet, I found that by the standing orders any cadet 
known to enter a billiard-room was liable to seven days 
arrest, while at the present time there is a billiard^room at 
the Academy at which cadets may play. 

As another example of the prejudice against billiards in 
former times, I may mention the following : an officer was 
appointed as adjutant at Woolwich, but on this selection 
becoming known to an old officer, he exclaimed with a 
look of horror, "Whatl he appointed as adjutant! Dis- 
graceful ! why, he plays billiards." 
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There were, however, even at that date, men possessing 
sufficient reason to conclude that if a man excelled in any 
one thing, he was more likely to be efficient in his military 
duties than were those who did nothing, and consequently 
excelled in nothing ; whilst in the present day, to describe 
a man as an excellent billiard, whist, or chess player, would 
be considered complimentary rather than a disgrace. For 
it is most unUkely that a man who excels others in any one 
thing which can be so practically . tested as can billiards, 
should be deficient in those qualities by which superiority 
can be judged. Some of those officers who have gained 
the greatest distinction in the examinations at our staff 
college are not those who have brought the greatest honour 
to our arms. When they should have given a miss under 
the cushion, they have played for a big break, and have lost 
the game. Hence there is more to be learned from a game 
of billiards than merely how to make canons and hazards. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE ETIQUETTE OF THE BILLIARD ROOM. 

Before any person commences to learn the art of billiards, 
he should first become acquainted with the etiquette and 
rules of the billiard-room and billiards. Many years ago 
I wrote, for Land and Water^ an article entitled, "The 
Etiquette of the Billiard-room ; " this article has been repro- 
duced in a book on billiards, the writer of the said book, 
however, having omitted to mention the source from which 
he copied his article. Since writing that article I have 
played in various clubs and messes in England, India, and 
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Canada, but in a few only among the many, have I found 
the slightest attention paid to the common etiquette of the 
billiard-room. In almost every case I am convinced that 
the offenders have erred in consequence of ignorance, and a 
deficiency of common observation ; their proceedings, how- 
ever, have not been the less offensive to the players. As 
however no man with proper feelings can desire to make 
himself a nuisance to those who are playing a game for his 
amusement, it is essential that each person who enters a 
billiard-room should be acquainted with what may be termed 
the etiquette* 

The entrance door of almost every billiard-room has in it 
small windows, through which the players may be seen. No 
person should enter the room, or even make a noise by 
touching the handle of the door, when either player is pre- 
paring for his stroke. Immediately the stroke has been 
made, and when the balls are running, then the room may 
be entered. A seatshould be taken as soon as possible, but 
if no seat is vacant, the visitor should stand quite immov- 
able when the players are aiming or making their strokes. 
To keep moving about the billiard-room during the play, 
to walk in front of the player when he is making his 
stroke, to pull out a handkerchief and wave in front of 
the player, to strike a fusee for the purpose of lighting a 
pipe or cigar just as the player is on the stroke, or to jump 
up from a sitting position in order the better to see the 
table, are proceedings by no means uncommon in many 
billiard-rooms where each person is supposed to be a 
tefined gentleman. Such acts, however, are as great a 
breach of etiquette as could be committed, and are likely to 
cause even the least sensitive or nervous player to miss his 
stroke. 

The billiard-room may for the time being be justly con- 
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sidered as rented by the players, and consequently it should 
be regarded as their property ; those persons who enter the 
room should consider the players only. Such proceedings 
as loud talking, which renders the marker's call of the game 
almost inaudible, or even talking loud enough to attract the 
attention of the player, is a breach of good manners. 
Another example of a want of knowledge of etiquette is 
when a player having perhaps failed by a tenth of an inch 
to make a canon, is additionally annoyed by one of the 
lookers-on giving a whistle, as though this whistler had sud* 
denly been promoted from the gallery of a theatre to a club 
billiard-room. 

Walking sticks or umbrellas, it taken by a visitor into a 
billiard-room, should either be placed in some comer or held 
immovable. It is a very common proceeding on the part 
of those who are ignorant of the etiquette, to sit down, and 
whilst in conversation to swing the stick backwards and for- 
wards, so as to dazzle the player and render it very difficult 
to accomplish a stroke requiring great delicacy of touch. 

The marker is for the time being employed by the players, 
who have consequently a right to his services during the 
time they are using the table. No visitor ought therefore to 
take the attention of the marker from his special business, 
which is to mark and call the score, to decide as to a doubtful 
canon or a foul stroke, to hand the rest and to spot the red 
ball if it is held in a pocket, and to give the player his ball 
when a losing hazard has been accomplished. A marker 
has quite enough to do in marking the game, and attending 
to the other details of his special duty. For any person 
other than the players to employ him in any other way is a 
breach of etiquette, if it withdraws his attention from the 
game. If a visitor find it necessary to employ the marker 
in any way, be should first ask the players if they object to 
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6 BILLIARDS, 

his marking the game for a short time whilst the marker is 
otherwise employed. 

Times and manners have changed during the past forty 
years, but when I was a young billiard player, I considered 
that the best means of obtaining a knowledge of the game 
was to look on at good players, or to endeavour to play with 
some person who was a much better player than I was. If 
I happened to be playing a game with an opponent equally 
as unskilled as myself, and two very good players entered 
the room and put down their names for the table, I used 
either to give up the game at once, or shorten it to a named 
amount. To claim the table for my own feeble game, 
which might occupy fifty minutes, when there were players 
present who could finish the game in twenty minutes, was a 
proceeding I never adopted. It seemed unjust that two 
good players should pay one shilling for the use of the table 
for only twenty minutes, whilst I and my opponent could 
knock the balls about, and occupy the table during fifty 
jninutes for the same sum. Fairly good players will finish a 
game of loo up in from twenty to twenty-five minutes; 
whilst bad players will occupy from forty to fifty minutes to 
score loo. Bad players, therefore, with good taste might 
limit their game to fifty up, when other names are down for 
the table. When no other players wish to play, then of 
course the game may be extended as far as is desired. 

My early knowledge of the science of billiards was ac- 
quired by playing many hundred games with Charles 
Hughes, and afterwards with John Roberts, senior, when his 
billiard-rooms were in Leicester Square ; and whenever I 
could find a player who was more skilful than I was, a game 
with him was the object of my ambition. Young players in 
the present day usually adopt the opposite course. They 
seem to prefer knocking th^ balls about during fifty minutes 
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or more, with an opponent as incompetent as themselves, 
either to playing with some persons from whom they can 
learn, or to watching the strokes of two good players. 
Lookers-on do not feel much interest in a game where the 
most simple hazards and canons are missed three times out 
of four, and where the game advances merely by flukes or 
by the misses of the opponent. A sensible person who 
desires to learn the science of billiards would always prefer 
playing with an opponent who gave him 40 out of 100, 
than to playing with one to whom he gave 40 out of 100. 
Yet in many billiard-rooms we find that the very opposite 
taste prevails, men prefering to play with those who they 
can easily defeat, and such persons will never become really 
good players. 

Every person who is not playing should stand sufficiently 
far from the table to enable the players to move round and 
make their strokes without inconvenience. On one occasion, 
when I was a visitor at a country club, some young members 
entered the billiard-room and leaned against the table, where 
they carried on a loud and animated conversation, and 
seemed to consider that a liberty was taken with them when 
they were asked to move in order to give me room to play. 
No looker-on has any right to make a remark as to what 
stroke should be played for, or whether the striker is playing 
the right game. He has a right to correct the score if the 
marker score incorrectly, but he may not call attention to a 
foul stroke, nor give any opinion unless appealed to. In 
fact, no assistance ought to be given to either player by a 
looker-on ; the struggle is between the two players alone. 

Whilst your adversary is playing, you should take the 
opportunity of chalking your cue, so as to be at once ready 
to play when your opponent's break is finished. It is annoy- 
ing, and also 4 waste of time, when a player wbos^ turn it is 
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to play commences to chalk his cue, and occupies probably 
half a minute in doing so. Some players seem to suffer from 
a condition of indecision, which is shown in the following 
manner : when their ball is in hand, and they can therefore 
place it in any part of baulk for their stroke, they will place 
their ball on the table and commence aiming at the ball 
at which they propose playing. Just as you imagine they 
are about to strike, they move their ball half an inch and 
aim again. A second and third time they will repeat this 
fidgetty performance, and at last probably miss the ball at 
which they were aiming. Such practices are merely bad 
habits, which can be easily avoided. 

In carrying your cue, take care that the point be carried 
over the table. I have seen some players who hold it in 
such a manner as they walk about as to run the risk of 
poking out other people's eyes. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE USUAL GAME OF BILLIARDS. 

If a person who wrote an article on Whist were to occupy 
his pages by describing it as a game played with fifty-two 
rectangular pieces of cardboard, 3*65 inches in length and 
2*5 inches in breadth, and give other minute details, such 
as that the King of Diamonds showed only one eye, whilst 
the other kings showed two, etc., etc., we might from such 
an article obtain a large amount of detail information, but 
very little instruction which would be of practical value to 
those desirous of playing a sound game. 

The billiard table and its fittings are now so well known 
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that it is not necessary to enter into a description of its 
length and breadth, or the means by which it is constructed. 
Every individual who is likely to read a book on billiards 
will be almost certain to know the difference between a cue 
and the " rest " ; between a " canon " and a " hazard," and 
between a winning and a losing hazard. All such details, 
therefore, will be assumed as known to the reader, and 
some suggestions will now be given as regards judging of 
the merits or condition of a billiard table and of the balls. 

The perfection to which the science of billiards has at- 
tained is due mainly to the fact that the bed of the present 
table is accurately level, the balls perfect spheres and of 
equal weight, and the cushions true. With such materials 
to deal with, the enormous breaks now madfe by several 
professional players have been accomplished. Given a 
table which is not true, balls that are not perfect spheres 
nor equal in weight, and cushions that are not uniform, and 
Roberts himself would find a difficulty in making a break 
of more than loo. 

There are so many billiard-table makers in the present 
day, who turn out excellent work, that tables constructed 
by different makers differ but little from each other, except 
in the size of the pockets and in the height of the cushions, 
and these can be made to order to suit the taste of the 
purchaser. 

There is a tendency in the present day to make the 
pockets smaller than formerly, a proceeding which results 
in fewer games being won by hard hitting and flukes. 
Small pockets, however, are not popular with the owners of 
public tables, as a game occupies a longer time, and the 
daily receipts from the table are consequently less than 
when the pockets are easy. 

When I have beard of amateurs making very large breaks, 
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I have always asked what sort of a table they played on. 
Any experienced player knows that a break of seventy or 
eighty is more easily accomplished on some tables than 
thirty or forty on others. ^ 

When the table and balls are perfectly true, the game may 
be played gently ; a stroke can not only be made to a cer- 
tainty, but the balls can be placed with accuracy for the 
next stroke. When the balls and table are " foul," to at- 
tempt a slow stroke when the balls have to run some dis- 
tance, is a proceeding very likely to cause the intended 
stroke to be missed, and to leave the adversary an easy 
score. To insure even moderate success with foul balls it 
is therefore necessary to hit harder, because the slower a 
foul ball travels the more will it diverge from a straight line. 
Billiards with foul balls, then, partake somewhat of the 
character of cricket, where hard hitters make the largest 
scores. 

The usual method of testing whether a table is horizontal 
is by means of a long level, which should be placed on the 
table in various directions, reversed, etc. If the air-bubble 
in this level remain in the centre under all conditions, the 
table may be considered true as far as the bed is concerned. 

To test the accuracy of the cushions, they should be 
looked at from a point in the prolongation of the cushion. 
If the cushion, instead of appearing as straight as a line, 
appear slightly jagged like a saw, such cushions are not per- 
fectly true. To test whether a table be fast or slow, a ball 
may be placed in the centre of the baulk, and struck as hard 
as the player can strike it, the spot at the top of the table 
being aimed at, the number of times that the ball runs up 
and down the table being counted. Some players can of 
course make a ball travel faster than others, but each can 
test for himself, and compare the results on 4ifferent tables. 
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On a moderately fast table I can cause a ball to travel about 
four and a half times the length of the table. There are 
several other methods of testing the " strength," one very 
good method being to place the red ball in such a position 
that when you play from any part of the baulk, an easy 
losing hazard can be made in the middle pocket. By re- 
peated trials it can then be found what is the amount of 
strength requisite to cause the red ball to strike the top 
cushion and to return to such a position as to make another 
and similar hazard almost a certainty. This stroke cannot 
be practised too often, and by attending to a few details 
which will be given at future pages, a good score may be 
made from these strokes alone. 

Some years ago, when in a country town, I found I should 
have to wait nearly an hour for a train ; so, as the weather 
was wet, I walked into a public billiard-room to pass the 
time. I found the marker was a boy about fifteen years of 
age, and we at once commenced a game. Before the boy 
had made a couple of strokes I saw that he knew how to* 
handle his cue, but I was unprepared for the exhibition 
which followed. The red ball being in position for a middle 
pocket hazard, the boy placed his own ball in baulk, made 
the hazard, and brought the red ball again in position. 
Fourteen red hazards in succession were made in the middle 
pockets, each being so easy that no average player should 
have missed any one of them. It was only after the four- 
teenth that the strength was bad, so that he had to play for 
a hazard in the top pocket, and failed to make it. 

An amateur who can be tolerably certain of making even 
eight or ten consecutive losing hazards in the middle 
pockets, and who plays other portions of the game with the 
same knowledge of strength, is a hard man to beat. 

Another excellent method of testing the strength of the 
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table is to place the red ball on the spot in the centre of 
the table. Place your own ball in baulk about two inches 
from the spot on the right, and on the baulk line. Play 
to hole your own ball in the right hand top pocket, and 
strike with sufficient strength to cause the red ball to stop 
near the right hand middle pocket, so as to leave either 
a winning or losing hazard in the middle pocket. This also 
is a stroke which cannot be practised too often; because 
when the red ball by faulty strength is not brought back far 
enough for a middle pocket hazard, one of the top pockets 
must be played for. 

Players whose execution is nothing remarkable may, by a 
knowledge of strength, make very considerable breaks, es- 
pecially when this knowledge of strength is combined with 
judgment. 

When the cloth of a table is new, the table is slower than 
when the cloth becomes worn ; also when the cushions are 
cold, they cause the ball to rebound with less volocity than 
when they are warm. Thus there is much to be done in 
gaining a knowledge of the strength of a table. Some 
players, after only a few strokes, will pick up with great 
accuracy the strength of a table, whereas many amateur 
players may play for a month on the same table, and then 
fail to have the slightest idea of the strength. One of the 
most marked differences between the professional and the 
amateur billiard player is in this knowledge of strength. A 
professional, or a first-class amateur, will make an easy 
canon, and will either leave the balls for another easy canon 
or for a hazard. The average amateur will make the canon 
with as much ease as the professional, but he will play this 
with such want of judgment as regards strength, that he will 
probably leave the balls widely separated, so that a second 
score is almost impossible. Players of this class I have 
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always termed " one stroke players." They appear to think 
of nothing beyond the one stroke they may be playing. A 
long break with such players is almost impossible. 

When John Roberts, junr., visited India, many of the 
natives who played a fairly good game, remarked that there 
was really nothing wonderful in his play. Every stroke that 
he did they could do, but he had such extraordinary luck 
that he never had a difficult stroke to play for. The fact 
was, that these men could not understand the real skill of 
the game, which consists not merely in making a stroke, but 
in playing this with such strength and judgment as to leave 
another easy stroke, and so on. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BALLS. 

It is a very difficult thing to obtain three billiard balls that 
are perfectly true and of exactly equal weight. As ivory 
becomes more and more scarce this difficulty will become 
greater. The rough usage to which some amateurs sub- 
ject the balls, may cause a set of balls to be ruined and 
useless for accurate play. A good player rarely knocks a 
ball off the table, but some amateurs seem to get a little 
mixed between billiards and cricket, and knock the balls off 
the tables two or three times during a game, one of the balls 
probably striking the iron of a fireplace, and getting chipped 
In consequence. The player should strike a ball as though 
he loved it, Unless the ball be so foul that it would not run 
true if struck gently. 

In conse(|uence of it being a very difficult thing, especially 
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for an amateur, to strike a ball accurately, atid thus to cause 
even a true ball to run on the table in a straight line, the 
balls are frequently accused of being " foul " when the foul- 
ness is in the way the ball has been struck. An excellent 
method to test the balls is to place a ball A^ in front of and 
touching a ball B ; with a third ball C, strike the ball B^ the 
concussion will cause the ball A to run up or down the 
table in the same manner as though it had been struck true 
by the cue. If the ball A does not travel in a straight line, 
it must be because the ball is not true, or the table is not 
level. It is not difficult to decide which of these defects is 
the cause of the ball not running " true." For example, 
place the ball A so that the grain of the ivory identifies one 
side of the ball from the other, and make the stroke. Re- 
place the ball in front of B^ but now reverse the ball Ay so 
that what was on the right is now on the left, and test again 
the course of the ball If after repeated trials, placing the 
ball A in various positions, it is found that this ball always 
diverges in one direction. We niay be tolerably certain that it 
is the table that is foul. If, however, the ball sometimes 
diverges to the right, sometimes to the left, it is the ball that 
is foul. 

Another very simple method is to place a ball in baulk, 
and strike this ball with sufficient force to cause it to run 
twice up and twice down the table ; if the ball whilst running 
make a sort of rattling noise, it is a foul ball, and instead of 
being a perfect sphere, inclines slightly to the shape of an 

egg. 

The usual size of the billiard ball is 21^^ inches in dia* 
meter. When, however, a set of balls are purchased, it is 
desirable to have them slightly larger, viz, about 2-^1 
After the balls have been in use for some time and have 
been subjected to a great deal of knocking about, the ivory 
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not only becomes seasoned, but also expands unequally ; so 
that the balls are no longer perfect spheres. They can then 
be sent to the makers to be turned down, and this turning 
will bring the balls down to 2^ in diameter. An excellent 
plan to preserve billiard balls is to bury them, when play is 
finished, in sawdust saturated with sweet oil. The oil seems 
to be taken up by the ivory ; so that the balls suck up as it 
were by night what the heat of the room has caused them 
to lose during the evening's or day's play. Heat is a great 
destroyer of the accuracy of billiard balls ; consequently in 
India, and in other hot climates, it is a very rare occurrence 
to find a set of billiard balls that are true. By placing these 
balls in oiled sawdust when not in use, they may be pre- 
served during a much longer time than if this precaution 
should not be taken. 

When a table has been brushed and ironed, the surface 
of the cloth is so glossy that during the first few strokes the 
" trail " of the ball can be seen on the cloth, and by bring* 
ing the eyes on the same level as the table, we can examine 
the track of the ball, and note whether this track be perfectly 
straight or slightly curved. If a ball strike a cushion at an 
acute angle, the fact of striking this cushion will cause the 
ball to take a small amount of side, and consequently to 
diverge slightly from a straight course. This slight diverg- 
ence, therefore, must not be attributed to the ball being foul. 
Many inexperienced players, however, never seem to be* 
come acquainted with this fact, and assert consequently 
that the balls are very untrue. 

One set of billiard balls usually differs from another set 
both in weight and in elasticity. The angle therefore at 
which the player's ball glances off itom the ball played at 
will be slightly different when all the other conditions are 
the same. This fact causes playing on a strange table and 
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with strange balls somewhat puzzling at first, as all the 
angles seem to come off incorrectly. Several times in my 
billiard experience, when first playing on a strange table, 
with strange balls, and a cue with which I had not previously 
played, I have been easily beaten the first four or five games 
by an opponent, to whom I gave thirty points in one 
hundred and a beating, when I had become accustomed to 
the table and balls, and had unpacked my own cue. Pro- 
fessional players usually carry with them a case containing 
their own cue and the balls with which they are accus- 
tomed to play. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CUE, 

Each player has his fancy as regards a cue. Some hke a 
very heavy cue, thick in the butt, and very tapering towards 
the point ; others prefer a light one, with a broad point. 
Some prefer a short, others a long cue. Some writers have 
laid down certain laws relative to the length of the cue as com- 
pared with the player's height. All such laws are empirical. 
A player must choose a cue for himself by trial, and when 
he finds one to suit him, let him buy it, and always play with 
the same cue. Rules have also been laid down as to how 
the cue should be held ; but this again is a case where each 
player must judge for himself. Making the " bridge " is a 
matter of no importance in detail, as long as this " bridge ** 
is firm and steady. Some players spread their fingers wide 
apart and elevate the thumb considerably ; others keep the 
fingers close together and elevate the thumb only slightly. 
Keep the important point in view, vis, that the bridge must 
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be firm and rigid, and then try to obtain this result as best 
suits the form of hand. The cue should be held in such a 
manner with the right hand that perfect freedom is given to 
the arm when making the stroke. If the hand and wrist be 
cramped in any way by the manner in which the cue is 
grasped, an accurate stroke cannot be made. If the cue is 
held too far back, the right arm is unable to be swung freely 
and true strokes cannot be made. When playing from 
under the cushion, many players grasp the end of their cue 
with the right hand, stand on tiptoe, and fail to strike the 
ball aimed at. To strike a ball with the cue when it is 
under the cushion, the cue should be grasped about the 
middle with the right hand; no contortions will then be 
necessary to play from under the cushion. When it is 
necessary to shift the cue to play a stroke behind the back, 
the cue should be released by the right hand, and the butt 
passed round in front of the body, and again grasped by the 
right hand behind the back. Many inexperienced players 
adopt the opposite process, they twist the cue round by 
holding the butt and flourishing the thin end round in the 
air, then poke it on to the table, a proceeding which not un- 
usually causes them to knock the leather off the point of the 
cue by striking this against the floor or the table. 

In order that the cue be used efficiently, it is necessary 
that the player stand firmly on his feet. The position for 
playing a stroke at billiards is very similar to that adopted 
when boxing. The left foot (if the player be right handed) 
should be advanced, the toe pointing towards the ball to be 
played at, the right foof should be drawn back, the foot 
turned at right angles to the line of the left foot. In this 
position the player can stand firmly, and when in addition 
the left hand is placed on the table, the striker's body is as 
it should be — rigid. To stand with the feet close together, or 
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on one leg, causes the body to sway about and renders 
uncertain any stroke. The head should be raised so as 
to look down on the table, not lowered almost to the 
level of the cue. By keeping the head up a better view is 
obtained of the angle formed by two imaginary lines, one 
drawn from a pocket or ball, to the ball to be played at, the 
second line drawn from the ball to be played at to the 
striker's ball. One can test in the following manner how 
much more accurately one can judge an angle by looking 
down on it : draw on paper two lines forming an angle, then 
hold the paper horizontal and on a level with the eye, and it 
will be found difficult to estimate what the angle is ; then 
look directly down on the paper, and you will be able to 
approximate very closely to the correct angle. 

One of the most common causes of bad play among 
amateurs is that they work the right arm like a pump 
handle. The result of this is that the point of the cue 
works up and down in a corresponding manner, and conse- 
quently it becomes almost a matter of chance where they 
strike their own ball. They aim at a point on their own 
ball, probably below its centre, with the intention of making 
a"screw. By the pump-handle movement they draw back 
the cue, and strike their ball, not where they had been aim- 
ing, but probably near the top, and thus give to their own 
ball a " follow " instead of a screw. Year after year these 
amateurs (and I know scores of them), will continue doing 
the same thiiig, and will assert that they cannot make a 
screw or twist, " it is beyond them," whereas if they merely 
held and worked their cues correctly, and consequently 
struck their own ball exactly where they aimed, they could 
accomplish the screw with the greatest ease. 

As a matter of practice, any person may correct this 
elementary but serious error by securing the services of a 
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looker-on, who oyght to stand opposite the player, and tell 
him when his action is such as to cause the cue to move up 
and down. The action should then be altered, until the 
cue is moved backward and forward, in the same straight 
line. 

No person can ever reach the position of even a moder- 
ately good player who does not stand firmly for his stroke, 
or who works his cue up and down before making his 
stroke. Several amateurs whom I have taken in hand and 
drilled as regards these two items, have in consequence im- 
proved fully fifteen points in one hundred. This elementary 
drill was given to me when I was a mere child, and I have 
experienced its value in many a tough match. 

The point of the cue should be chalked after every four 
or five strokes. To "miss cue" as it is termed, that is, for the 
cue to slip off the ball, is almost entirely due to carelessness 
in not chalking the cue ; but such a " miss " loses many a 
game with some players. 

Whenever the chance occurs, an amateur should not lose 
the opportunity of seeing a good professional play a match. 
If, however, the attention be directed only to the length of 
the breaks, but slight benefit will be derived from the ex- 
hibition. The manner in which the cue is held under 
various conditions, the form of the bridge, the method of 
standing for varied strokes, the way in which the rest is held, 
should all be matters for the keenest observation, and to be 
imitated and practised at leisure. Thus the very best lesson 
that can be received is by watching first-class professionals ; 
but to merely look on at a game, and not to note the 
details to which reference has been made, is not a profitable 
proceeding. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE REST, 

Very few amateurs can play with either the short or long 
rest as ably as with the hand for a bridge. This is mainly 
due to the fact that, when knocking the balls about, it is 
seldom that practice is adopted with the rest. Considering 
the number of strokes during a game that have to be played 
with the rest, it pays to practise with it. Formerly a player 
might ask the marker how far the point of his cue was from 
his ball when he was about to mfike the stroke, but by the 
new rules the marker is not allowed to give any such infor- 
mation. A player, however, may leave his cue and rest in 
position, and may walk round the table so as to obtain this 
knowledge from his own observation. 

When using either of the long rests, the extra weight of 
the long cues will cause a greater screw or twist to be given 
to the striker's ball than would be given if the usual cue 
had been used, so that a striker usually over-screws when 
using the long rest. 

The same precautions should be used as regards using 
the cue by working it in a straight line, when the rest is 
made use of, as when the hand is employed as a bridge ; and 
as the " pump-handle " proceeding is one of the most com- 
mon causes of failure among amateurs and beginners, too 
much attention cannot be given to this one item. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GAME OF BILLIARDS. 

•'^ There is no such thing as an easy stroke at billiards," 
was a proverb that Charles Hughes had learnt from his 
father and uncle, both excellent players \ and he impressed 
this on all with whom he played, and who he' considered 
desired to know something of the science of the game. We 
may often see, even with some of the best players, strokes 
missed because they are considered so easy that no trouble 
is necessary. Besides accomplishing the simple stroke itself, 
there is something else to think about, viz., where are you 
going to leave the balls after the stroke ? If the easy stroke 
is played hard, and the balls scattered all over the table, it 
is a matter of mere luck whether a so-called " easy stroke " 
is left. If, however, the stroke be played with thought and 
care, the balls may be placed for the next stroke, and there 
is nothing more intesting in the game than watching the 
manner in which some first-class players will make a stroke 
and leave the balls so that to miss each successive stroke 
seems almost impossible. The balls seem to be possessed 
of intelligence, and to travel about the table, and to stop in 
particular positions, as though they knew what they were 
about. Such skill is not obtained by practice alone ; brain 
work is employed, and hence there is mental as also bodily 
exercise in a game of billiards. 

It is a man of only moderate capacity who is content to 
knock the balls about, and is more delighted when he makes 
a score by a fluke than when he succeeds in making a stroke 
for which he played. 

The style of game to be played must depend to a great 
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extent on the player to whom you are opposed. If this 
player be so bad that he is likely to miss the easiest strokes, 
an open game may be played, and scores tried for which it 
is two or three to one against your making. A very bad 
player is as likely to score by hitting hard, and holeing the 
red ball off three cushions, as he is to accompUsh an easy 
stroke. 

With a very good player one must be cautious, and ought 
to play for few scores that are not almost certain to be 
achieved, or which have not strong odds in their favour. 
A very different style of game ought to be played when you 
are giving 'thirty points in one hundred, to that which you 
should adopt when receiving thirty in one hundred. A very 
strong player must be cramped as much as possible, by having 
his ball " potted," and being left with a double baulk. A rash 
stroke which, even \i accomplished, might not leave very 
much, may if missed leave a first-class player a break of over 
one hundred. 

No player should imagine that the game is a certainty 
until the marker calls " game." The opponent may make a 
good break, then obtain a fluke and continue the break, 
leave the balls safe, and make another break and win the 
game. Many years ago I received a lesson, as regards 
making too sure of the game,^ when playing with Cook, who 
was giving me forty in one hundred. The balls had broken 
so well for me that I had reached ninety-seven to Cook's 
eighteen. I had a very easy white winning hazard, and 
could have made a double baulk, and the game would then 
have stood eighteen to ninety-nine, and a double baulk left 
for my formidable antagonist. I, however, played for a 
difficult losing hazard off the red, failed to make it, and left 
my own ball over the pocket. Cook potted my ball, then 
holed the red in the middle pocket, leaving his own ball in 
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position for the spot stroke, and won the game without my 
having another entry. 

I remembered too late the advice that had been given me 
. by Charles Hughes in my young days, viz., "When you 
have the best of the game, keep it" 

When the adversary is very much ahead, and has only a 
short distance to travel to reach game, then it may be ad- 
visable to play for difficult strokes, provided that these if 
accompUshed must leave a good break. To play, however, 
for a very difficult stroke which when made will leave nothing 
is an error of judgment 

What is called " playing the game," means playing that 
stroke which will leave the balls in the most favourable posi- 
tion for the player when the stroke has been successfully 
made. In this one particular nearly all young players 
and amateurs who have merely knocked the balls about 
during many years, usually fail most signally. They may 
be seen during a game electing to play for a stroke which 
it is three to one against a good player making, and which 
if accomplished would leave nothing, instead of playing for 
an easy stroke which must leave a good break. It is some- 
times almost painful to look on at a game when such errors 
of judgment are shown, especially when in addition one is 
waiting for the table, to encounter an adversary worthy of 
one's steel. 

There is, however, an item worthy of consideration in 
connection with what is called " playing the game," viz., that 
what may be one man's game may not be that of another. 
A first-class player may feel certain of accomph'shing a stroke 
and leaving the balls in a given position; an indifferent player 
could not accomplish even the first stroke, consequently he 
should not play for it. For example, if the red ball were so 
situated as to enable me to play from baulk and make a 
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losing hazard in the middle pocket, I should play for this 
stroke, and should endeavour to make it with such strength 
as to bring the red ball again over the middle pocket. If 
Mr. Peall found the red ball in a similar position, he would 
hole the red in the middle pocket, whilst his own ball would 
run up the table and stop exactly behind the spot, a position 
from which he would make fifty or one hundred red winning 
hazards. 

" Playing the game," therefore, requires a correct estimate 
of one's own powers ; for there is no more dangerous pro- 
ceeding than that of attempting to play a game beyond 
one's power. The stroke you are most certain, to succeed 
in making, is the best game to play in the majority of cases. 

It is not an unusual result to find that an amateur who 
has been looking on at " exhibition matches " by profes- 
sionals, plays during some days afterwards a weaker game 
than he did before seeing the performance. The reason for 
this falling off is, that billiards looks such an easy game 
when played by good players, that the amateur endeavours 
to make .the same strokes that he saw the professionals 
make. He is not content to play for a score which he is 
certain to make, but attempts strokes quite beyond him. 
Instead, therefore, of making a score of ten or fifteen, he 
breaks down at the first shot, and leaves his adversary an 
easy score. 

The same result often follows taking lessons in the game ; 
that is, for a short time afterwards the pupil does not score 
as rapidly as he did before he received his instructions. 
After some time, however, and when he has repeatedly prac- 
tised the strokes and style he has been taught, he will make 
an advance of ten or fifteen points in a game of one hun- 
dred. 

I have known instances where amateurs have had matches 
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on, and a day or two before the match have gone to a pro- 
fessional to take lessons. The result has been that they 
have played their match in a style much below their usual 
form, they have unlearnt what little they knew, and have not 
sufficiently learned what they would have benefited by 
knowing. 

When a new style has been taught to an amateur, he 
should practise this day after day, so as to make it as it 
were his own, before putting it in practice during a game or 
match. 

I was fortunate enough to be present at the match for the 
championship between John Roberts, senr., and W. Cook, 
played on nth February, 1869. I liad played many games 
with Roberts, and had tried to imitate his dashing style. 
Cook I had never before seen play. The difference in the 
two styles was most marked. The brilliant forcing strokes 
of Roberts were replied to by the delicate touches of Cook, 
which caused the balls rarely if ever to strike more than one 
cushion, and then as if by reason on their part to come 
together. I at once recognised the fact that a new era in 
billiards had arrived, and that the slow, delicate play was 
the sure method of making a long score. Upon practising 
these slow strokes on a table, I found it not so easy as it 
looked, there was always a tendency to strike the ball too 
hard ; and it was only after several days that I was enabled 
to feebly imitate the strokes I had seen played during the 
match. From that day I realized the important fact that 
the game of billiards should not be played with a cue alone, 
but that the head has a most important influence in the 
results of the score. 

To strike a ball with the cue so as to give it neither side 
nor screw is a far more difficult performance than many 
amateurs imagine. To prove this fact, place a ball on the spot 
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on the right of the baulk line, strike this ball with just 
sufficient strength to cause it to come back to the bottom 
cushion, and aim at the centre of the top cushion. The 
ball after striking the top cushion ought, in coming back, to 
pass over the spot on the left of the baulk line. If the ball 
be true and does not pass over the spot, it is due to the fact 
that " side " has unintentionally been given to the ball when 
it was struck. Try this stroke a dozen times, and note how 
often you fail to make the ball pass even within a couple of 
inches of the left-hand spot. When by practice you can 
strike your ball truly, the desired result can be obtained 
every time. 

This stroke not only helps to make the beginner take 
care how he strikes the ball, but also will give him the 
knowledge of the angles of the table. 

Again, place a ball midway between the centre spot in 
the baulk line and the left-hand spot, and strike the ball so 
that it passes over the spot in the centre of the table. If 
the ball be struck true, it will rebound from the top cushion, 
and will strike the bottom cushion close to the right-hand 
bottom pocket. If the ball be struck very hard, it will re- 
bound at a slightly different angle from that at which it 
would rebound if struck gently; the ball in returning coming 
back more nearly at right angles to the cushion on which it 
strikes. Thus a ball struck with only sufficient force to 
carry it back to the bottom cushion would strike close to 
the pocket, whereas a ball struck very hard would strike the 
bottom cushion two or three inches from the pocket. It is 
singular how few amateur players are aware of the effect 
produced by the cushions on a ball that is struck very hard. 
The ball may rebound from the first cushion struck at 
nearly the correct angle, but the second and third rebound 
causes the ball to come back as it were in the opposite 
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direction to that in which it originally rebounded. For 
example, place a ball about three inches out of baulk, and 
about six inches from the cushion. Strike this ball " true " 
and very hard, and play at the opposite cushion, where the 
baulk line touches the cushion ; after three or four rebounds 
the ball will come out of baulk. This fact has caused some 
amateurs to assert that the table was bad, and the cushions 
foul. It is in reality due to the fact that the ball on striking 
a fast cushion buries itself slightly in the india-rubber, and 
is given " side," which causes the ball to rebound as it loses 
its velocity at an untrue angle. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CANON, 

The first and easiest stroke to be made at billiards is " the 
canon direct;" that is, to cause the ball struck to hit another 
ball, and bound off and strike the third ball. A canon is 
much easier than a hazard, for the reason that, strange as 
the remark may appear, a ball is for such a stroke about 
twice the size of a pocket. The proof of this statement is 
as follows : — 

Suppose a pocket is three inches and a quarter at the 
aperture. In order that the ball played with should enter 
this pocket, it ought not to strike either side of the pocket, 
but should go directly in^ A ball, however, which is 2^ 
inches in diameter will be struck by another ball, provided 
this other ball travel over the table anywhere within a ball's 
diameter of the second ball. Thus, suppose the two curved 
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lines A B^ Fig. i, to be the sides of a pocket. The ball 

to enter this pocket must, not strike the sides A or B, 

. If, however, a ball were between A 

j / and B^ this ball would be struck by 

— t"!^ ^ — another ball which travelled anywhere 

v^ B within a space indicated by three balls 

placed side by side thus, /^"^V"'^/^ 

and these three balls v-/^wAw/ 

Fig. I. cover a space nearly twice as great in 

extent as that occupied by the mouth of a pocket. 

A canon made in what may be termed a thoughtless 
manner is a comparatively easy stroke, but to cause the 
striker's ball to effect the canon, and to strike the second 
ball either " full," or on the right or left side, is not by any 
means easy. Yet the ease or difficulty of the subsequent 
stroke may depend entirely on which'side the second ball is 
struck. If the red ball be nearer the striker's ball than is the 
white ball, and the white ball be on the right of the red, the 
three balls being close together, as shown in Fig. 2, it would 
be easy to make a canon. If, how- 
ever, the player striking his own ball i, 
caused this ball to strike 2 on the 
(^\ left side, he would scatter the balls 

^-^ and probably would not leave a second 

easy canon. If, however, by playing 

©gently he displaced the red only a few 
inches, and struck the other ball (2) on 
^ the rights the red ball R and the ball 

2 would be left close together, and 
one or more easy canons would follow. It is by such 
delicate and thoughtful play that several first-class players 
will make a series of so-called " nursery canons," without 
ever moving the three balls over a greater space than could 
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be covered by a sheet of writing-paper. Delicacy of touch 
is essential in making these " nursery canons," but all the 
skill of the hand and cue will not result in success un- 
less the head be also used, and the results of the stroke 
thought out before the cue strikes a ball. 

Whether to come on to the second ball on the right or 
left, when playing for a canon, is one of the elementary but 
most essential steps towards becoming a billiard player. 

There are such multitudes of cases where the manner in 
which the second ball is struck produces success or failure 
in the next stroke, that a book might be filled with diagrams 
on this one item. It is better for the player to practise 
such strokes himself, noting where he leaves the balls, ac- 
cording as his own ball strikes the second ball on the right 
or left. 



© 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE. FOLLOWING CANON, 

When the three balls are so nearly in a straight 
line as to render a fine canon almost impossible, 
a "following canon" may be easily made by 
striking the nearest ball almost full, and hitting 
your own ball near the top, so as to make it 
follow on after it has struck the ball played at. C^ 
The three balls shown in Fig. 3 indicate a posi- ^^ 
tion where a fine stroke to make a canon would 
be almost impossible, i represents the player's ^^^ 
ball, 2 the ball which i first strikes. It is \ij 
required to make i follow on after striking 
and to make a canon by striking 3, To make Fig. 3. 
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I follow on, it should be struck high, and given a sort of 
additional rolling motion besides that given by the blow of 
the cue. 

After some practice this one stroke can be made almost 
to a certainty, and the next advance can be made, which is 
to make this stroke with any required strength. Young or 
thoughtless players are usually so fully engrossed with 
making this one stroke that they do not consider where they 
will leave the balls after the stroke has been made. It may 
be advisable to play on 2 with just sufficient strength to 
leave this ball over a pocket ; or again, it may be necessary 
to strike it sufficiently hard to cause it to strike a cushion, 
and to return very near number 3, which may be struck only 
gently, by means of giving but little "follow" to your own 
ball. Never be content to make the one stroke only, but 
before playing it consider the results that will follow accord- 
ing as it is played gently or the reverse. 

If, instead of a ball being at 3, a pocket is in the same 
position, a following hazard may be made in the same 
manner.. But it must be remembered that the canon is 
easier than the hazard, because the ball 3 is larger than a 
pocket. 

A following canon, when the balls are within a foot or so 
of each other, is easy, but when the third ball is four or five 
feet from the second, success is more uncertain, because the 
striker's ball as it travels may miss a distant ball, whereas it 
would strike this ball had it been nearer the second ball. 
To make this fact clear, examine Fig. 4. 

Suppose 2 the ball that is first struck by the striker's ball, 
and that the striker's ball follows in the direction of B, If 
the third ball were at 3, a canon would be made. If, how- 
ever, the third ball were at 4, this ball would not be struck, 
and the canon consequently would be missed. If the 
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striker's ball followed on in the direction of A^ similar 
results would follow, s 

One of the most common canons frequently missed by 
beginners, is where there is what may be termed one short 
leg and one long leg, in other words, when the striker's ball, 
after striking the second ball, has to travel over a long dis- 
tance before it reaches the third ball. As an example of 
this stroke, place the red ball on the spot at the top of the 
table, one of the white balls an inch out of the baulk. 

A 



© 



B 
Fig. 4. 

Then place your own ball in baulk, and play for the canon 
by striking the white ball first. It will be found that this 
canon is not made as frequently as it would be if the red 
ball were within a foot or so of the white ball. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PUSH CANON. 

This canon, although very easy, is rarely if ever attempted 
by amateurs, unless they have been taught how to make it. 
The three balls are close together, as shown in the following 
diagram, i being the striker's ball. To canon in the 
ordinary way would be impossible because the ball 2 so 
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nearly covers the ball 3, that 3 could not by a common 
stroke be struck by i after it had struck 2. If, 

©however, the cue is placed below the centre of 
ball I, and this ball be pushed gently against 2, 
®the ball 3 is slightly displaced by 2, but is over- 
' taken by the ball i, and a canon is jnade. The 
©push should be made very gently, and the three 
balls are then kept together, and another easy 
canon follows. 
iG. 5. rpj^.g ^^j^Qj^ jg ygj^ profitable, as it is almost 

sure to leave a break, and after half an hour's practice any 
individual will be able to accomplish it. 



CHAPTER XI. 
THE LONG PUSH CANON, 



® 



A 

I 
I 



This is a canon which is made in a dif- 
ferent manner from that previously de- 
scribed. When the striker's ball and the 
ball nearest to it are close together, and 
I the third ball is at a distance, a canon 

} can be made in the following manner: 

j Suppose the balls to be in the position 

I shown in Fig. 6, i being the striker's 

} ball. Divide the angle formed at i by 

I C^ ^^ other two balls ; this division must be 
1..^^ estimated by the eye ; then place the cue, 
{^J close to the ball i, slightly below the 
centre, and aim with the cue in the direc- 
FiG. 6. tion of A^ the half angle ; push the ball i 
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till it strikes 2, and with sufficient strength to cause i to 
travel on to the ball 3. This canon can be made when the 
ball 3 is nearly the whole length of the table from i and 2. 

When playing both this and the push canon, the strength 
with which the stroke is to be played must be carefully con- 
sidered. It must always be remembered that a slow canon 
should never be played for off the white ball on to the red, 
unless the striker is almost certain to accomplish the canon. 
For if the canon be missed, the two balls will be left 
close together, and will leave an easy stroke and probably a 
long break for the adversary. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE SIDE STROKE* 

Before proceeding to describe canons to be made off one 
or two cushions, it is advisable to treat of the " side " to be 
given to a ball. 

"Side" is usually the ruin of inexperienced amateurs, 
who, having learnt how to give side to their ball, are so 
proud of the performance that they miss score after score in 
consequence of giving side when none is required. Before 
attempting the side stroke, the player should get his eye 
accustomed to the natural angle at which one ball will 
glance off from another, when the second ball is struck 
in a particular part, and the player strikes his own ball just 
above the centre, and consequently without giving any 
side to it. The effect of putting side on a ball is to alter 
the angle at which this ball will " come off" from the ball it 

D 
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strikes. To know whether side is requisite to be given, the 
player must also know at what angle his ball would " come 
off" the second ball without side. Then it is necessary to 
learn what result will follow a stroke made without side 
before any player can know whether any side is required 
to correct the natural angle at which his ball would come 
off the second ball. Amateurs not unusually commence at 
the wrong end, and begin by playing every stroke with as 
much side as they can put on ; by this means they carefully 
avoid making many canons or hazards which they could 
scarcely have missed had they struck their own ball fairly in 
the centre. 

It is a very common proceeding on the part of indifferent 
players, when they play for a losing hazard in the top or 
middle pocket, and have the option of placing their own 
ball in any part of baulk, to select to place their own ball 
in such a position as to make the hazard a difficult one, and 
almost impossible unless a large amount of side is given to 
their own ball. If the ball had been placed on another part 
of the baulk, the hazard could have been easily made with- 
out giving any side at all. 

Such erroneous proceedings are due to the fact that the 
player's eye has not been trained to know the angle at 
which his ball would come off if struck without side ; con- 
sequently he is electing to play for very difficult strokes, 
when he could have selected very easy strokes. 

The first thing to learn relative to side is the effect pro- 
duced by it on the striker's ball after it has struck another 
ball, and the following diagram will serve to illustrate this 
effect (Fig. 7) .— 

The ball i is the player's ball, 2 the ball at which he 
plays. If the ball i be struck " true," and the ball 2 be hit 
by I at 5, the player's ball would run in the direction ^S* A, 
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If the ball i be struck on the right hand side, and driven 
with the same strength as before, and made to strike 2 at 5 
as before, the ball i will 

"come oflf" at a greater C 

angle, and will travel in the y' ^-K 

direction S B. y ,x'" ^^-'B 

If the ball i be struck y.^'^-'^^ 



^^'^0^ 



on the left hand side with (SV^'"' 

the same strength as before, — ^ 

it will, after striking 2 at 5, 
travel in the direction S C 

Consequently, the man- ; 

ner in which the ball i is 
struck enables a player to ^,^^ 
increase or to decrease the (ij 
angle of the rebound with- 
out varying the strength Fig* 7* 
with which he hits his own ball. This side stroke, how- 
ever, should not be attempted until the player has learnt 
how his ball will travel when struck "true." The value 
of a knowledge of the results of this side stroke, when 
judiciously used, is very great. A canon which without 
side would require the player to strike very hard to accom- 
plish, — 2, proceeding which would cause the balls to scatter 
about the table, — may be made by a gentle stroke which 
would leave the balls dose together. The effect of side 
is to cause the angle of rebound of the striker's ball 
to be increased or decreased according to the side put on. 
Thus, by a judicious use of this side the second ball 
may be struck either on one or the other side, according 
to which side will leave the best break afterwards. 

The effect on a ball which has a large amount of side on 
it when it strikes a cushion, is much greater than when it 
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strikes a ball. The ball that is struck gives way, and the full 
effect of the side is not felt by the striker's ball; but a 
cushion throws off the ball at an angle very different from 
that at which the ball would rebound if no side were given. 

A very simple example can be obtained by placing a ball 
in baulk, striking the cushion out of baulk, but giving to the 
ball side on the baulk side; the ball, after striking the cushion 
out of baulk, will rebound and come into baulk. This effect 
of side can be made use of to make canons off cushions, 
which canons could not be made unless side were used. 

Take for example the three balls in the relative positions 
shown in Fig. 

8, where i is g A 

the striker's 
ball, C C the 
cushion. If the 
player were to hit 
his own ball "true," 
.this ball would 
strike 2, and re- 
bound from the ^^^^ 
cushion somewhere \l\ Fig. 8. 

•n the direction of 

A B. By giving to the ball i plenty o* right side, and 
striking it low down, the ball 2 may be struck gently, but 
on its touching the cushion at A it will shoot off in the 
direction A 3, and make the canon. 

The amount of side that can be given to the striker's ball 
when the ball first struck is near the cushion is very great ; 
so that when playing this stroke, care must be taken that 
the player's ball does not pass between the cushion and the 
ball 3, in consequence of too much side being given. 

Canons may be made off two cushions by the aid of the 
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side stroke, which could not be accomplished if the player 
merely struck his ball " true," the two cushions being made 
use pf when a sufficient quantity of side cannot be given to 
the striker's ball to make the canon off one cushion. 

Reverse side produces the opposite effect on the 
striker's ball to that which is caused by the last-named 
stroke. Thus, referring to the last diagram, if the player 
struck his ball (i) on the left side, and played at the ball 2 
in such a manner as to cause his own ball to strike the 
cushion at Ay his ball would rebound in the direction A D, 

Thus, if the player struck his own ball "true," and 
caused it to strike the cushion at A after it had struck the 
ball 2, his ball would rebound in the direction A By the 
angle CAB being equal to the angle C A 2. If " right 
side " is given to the striker's ball, it will rebound from A 
in the direction ^4 3. If " reverse side " is given, it will 
rebound in the direction A D^ 

The striker, therefore, has the power ot altering the angle 
at which a ball will rebound from the cushion by means of 
the " side " he gives to his own ball when he strikes it. 

When watching the play of the average amateur, es- 
pecially when he is attempting to put side on his ball, an 
observer may see the repetition of an error which is so 
common that too much attention cannot be called to it. 
The player seems to have correctly estimated where he 
ought to strike his own ball in order to give it the requisite 
side ; he aims at this part of the ball, prepares for his stroke, 
draws back his cue, and strikes his ball at a very different 
point from that at which he aimed. The cause of this 
defect is as has been abready mentioned, m., that the 
striker works his cue on the pump-handle principle, instead 
of causing it to move backwards and forwards in the same 
straight line. Unless the amateur i$ told of this defect, and 
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is regularly drilled so as to avoid it, he seems never to com- 
prehend why he invariably fails to make certain strokes ; 
and year after year he commits the same error and never 
improves in his game. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SCREW. 

From the side stroke to the " screw " there is only one step. 
To cause your own ball to screw off the ball you play at, your 
own ball must be struck low, below the centre, whilst the 
ball played at must be hit nearly full. The screw may be 
played with or without side. It is better first to practise the 
screw without any side, and to accomplish this the player 
should strike his ball just below the centre, and if the ball 
at which he plays be at no great distance, he may strike his 
own ball with moderate strength. To learn this stroke, there 
is no better method, as far as I know, than to follow the 
instruction that I received from Charles Hughes. This was 
to place the red ball about the centre of the table, place 
your own ball in baulk, so that a line from your own 
ball to the red is at right angles to a line from the red ball 
to the centre of the middle pocket. Aim nearly full at the 
red ball, and strike your own ball just below the centre. 
Keep repeating this stroke until you find you can make a 
losing hazard in the middle pocket to a certainty. At the 
commencement of these trials many failures will occur, but 
these will be due either to the striker not striking his own 
ball just below the centre (although he usually feels confi- 
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dent he has done so), or to hitting the red ball either too 
full or too fine. 

To be able to make a right-angle screw to a certainty is a 
very useful accomplishment at billiards, as very few games 
are played where once or twice in the game this stroke does 
not offer itself. When the ball at which you are playing is 
within two or three feet of you own ball, the stroke is easier 
than when nearly the whole length of the table separates the 
two balls ; but the stroke can be accomplished even under 
the last-named condition. 

If in trying this last-named stroke it is found that a right 
angle cannot be screwed, try the stroke by striking your own 
ball lower and lower below its centre. Some billiard balls 
are more elastic than others, and consequently will cause 
your own ball to come off at a greater angle ; thus by this 
stroke you may test the elasticity of the balls, and thereby 
gain a knowledge of the strength requisite to successfully 
accomplish various strokes. 

When a right-angle screw into the middle pocket can be 
made to a certainty, a right-angled screw canon is by com- 
parison very easy, because, as has been previously remarked, 
a ball is twice the size of a pocket ; or in other words, it is 
more easy to cause your own ball to screw off the ball first 
struck, and then to strike the third ball, than it is to cause 
your own ball to enter a pocket, because the third ball offers 
twice the space that a pocket offers. 

When a player is enabled to screw a right angle to a cer- 
tainty, and with any required strength, he is on the right 
road to become a strong player, because he can, by a modi- 
fication of the screw, make his own ball come off at 
slightly less than the right angle, by striking it a trifle 
higher than he would strike it to make a right-angled screw. 
It is quite worth the trouble for any person who may b^ 
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desirous of playing a strong game at billiards to practise 
this one stroke during half an hour or so every day for a 
week ; he will find that being able to accomplish it will 
strengthen his game from ten to fifteen in one hundred. 

When estimating how your own ball must be struck in 
order to make a canon off one cushion, you must consider 
how far your own ball has to travel after it has struck the 
cushion before it can strike the third ball. If the third ball 
be near the cushion, the canon is easier than if this third ball 
be far off. " In either case, however, the same principle holds 
good, which may be popularly described as follows : — 

Suppose ABC 

A 5^ ^ the cushion, i the 

^ y V^,^ player's ball, 2 and 

y* \^^^^ 3 the other balls. 

y^ ^\ ^^>, ^^ Select by eye a 

rz\'^^ '^\ '^ POJi^t B on the 

^^ N cushion, at which 

S your own ball 

would strike after 

-^ it has struck 2. 

{TJ y\q. 9. XoMX own ball 

would then re- 
bound in the direction B S, the angle C^ 5 being equal to 
the angle AB 2, The canon would thus be missed ; con- 
sequently, to cause your own ball to shoot off the cushion 
from B [in the required direction, a small amount of right 
side should be given to your ball, this right side will cause 
your own ball after striking the cushion at B to come off 
in the direction of the ball 3. By imagining a ball to be at 
^,^and then playing for an imaginary canon on to By this 
stroke becomes easier than if w^ merely played at th^ 
p\ishipn ^t random, 
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Every variety of this canon off one cushion may occur 
during a game. One ball may be just below the middle 
pocket on the right of the table, the other ball above the 
middle pocket on the left of the table, the player's ball " in 
hand." The player can now place his ball at any part of 
the baulk, and play for a canon off the top cushion, adopt- 
ing the plan suggested of imagining a ball to be placed close 
to the top cushion, and to play for that part of the cushion 
where this ball is supposed to be situated, and note whether 
side is required to make your own ball come off at the angle 
required to make a canon. 

Another canon off one cushion is of frequent occurrence in 
a game, especially when the adversary, considering the red ball 

in a safe position, " pots " the 
white and places his own ball in 
baulk. The following diagram 
(Fig. lo) will serve to illustrate 
the position of the red ball (2) 
and the adversary's ball (3). 
The player selects to place his 
ball in that part of baulk from 
which, playing at 2, he can 
canon on to the top cushion 
at C (on an imaginary ball.) 
His ball rebounds from Cin 
the direction of 3, and makes 
a canon. The danger of this 
stroke is, that if it is not played 
sharply, the red ^ball (2) will 
kiss the player's ball, either 
before or after the striker's 
ball hits the top cushion. 
Th^r^ is a probability when playing this stroke pf causing 




Fig. 10. 
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the red to cross over the table into the left top pocket ; 
also, if the stroke is made too fine to make the canon off 
the top cushion, this canon may be obtained as the player's 
ball comes off the bottom cushion. 

When playing a match of 500 up some years ago, my 
adversary, a very strong player, gave a miss in baulk, and 
left the balls in the position shown by 2 and 3 in the dia- 
gram ; placing my own ball in the position shown by i, the 
canon was made, and the red ball was held in the left top 
pocket, and a break of fifty-seven was the result. Such a 
break off a safety miss seemed to demoralize my opponent, 
who broke down afterwards when attempting comparatively 
easy strokes. 

When attempting such strokes as the preceding, a player 
ought to know his own powers, and avoid playing for a 
stroke which he succeeds in making only about once in a 
dozen times. If when practising he finds he succeeds twice 
out of three times, it is a stroke worth playing for. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ALL ROUND CANONS. 

Many amateurs are very fond of playing for " all round 
canons ;" that is, to make their own ball after striking the ball 
they aim at travel all round the table, and, perhaps, after hit- 
ting three or four cushions, make a canon. The harder they 
hit their own ball, and the more they drive the balls about the 
table, the better they seem pleased with their performance. 
As a rule all round canons do not pay, they are more often 
missed than they are made» If missed, they may leave a 
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long score for a skilful adversary ; if made, it is a mere chance 
whether the balls are left so as to render a second score 
almost a certainty. 

Sometimes, however, all round canons must be played for 
when the game is in a desperate condition ; and they may be 
played for with advantage when the third ball is what is 
termed " a large ball." 

** A large bail " is when this ball is in a comer of the table, 
and is only three or four inches from the side and bottom, 
or side and top, pockets. If the striker's ball can be made 
to travel round the table after striking the second ball, a 
canon may be made by this ball striking the third ball 
direct or off either cushion. This canon may be attempted 
when a player, giving an injudicious miss in baulk, leaves his 
own ball near, we will say, the right-hand pocket, and only 
a few inches from the right-hand side and bottom cushions. 
Many amateurs will then place their own ball on the right 
side of the baulk, and play at the red which is on the spot ; 
striking the red on the left side, they cause their own ball to 
come off from the top and side cushion and to travel into 
the right-hand corner ; but before their own ball has reached 
the adversary's ball, the red has run down the table and 
" kissed " the adversary's ball out of the way. If, therefore, 
this canon is played for, and the adversary's ball is in the 
right-hand bottom comer, the player should place his own 
ball on the left of the baulk, and should play on to the red 
with a slight amount of left-hand side ; his own ball will come 
round the table equally as well, whilst the red ball, instead 
of kissing away the adversary's ball, will strike slightly below 
the right middle pocket, and will therefore leave the adver- 
sary's ball where it was, and a canon will be the result. 

A frequenter of a billiard room will hear day after day 
indifferent players complaining of their bad luck in having 
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canons " kissed away " from them ; the real fact being that 
these complainers place their ball, or strike it, in such a way 
that it is ten to one that the canon is kissed away, whereas 
a little more knowledge would prevent such a result. 

One of the most common errors of the inexperienced 
player, when an easy canon can be made, and there are per- 
haps two ways of making this canon, is to select the one 
which will result in separating the balls, and, probably, in 
leaving no easy score for the next stroke. Such a case will 
be understood from the following diagram (Fig. ii). 
The player's ball is in hand, and can therefore be placed 

on any part of the baulk, the 
other two balls are in the posi- 
tion shown by 2 and 3. If the 
player place his own ball on 
the extreme right of the baulk 
and play for the canon, he 
will leave the ball 2 at the 
bottom of the table, whilst his 
own ball and 3 will, after the 
stroke, be at the top of the 
table. If, however, he place 
his own ball on the extreme 
left of the baulk, and play 
rather hard on to 2, he will 
cause 2 to rebound from the 
side cushion and to reach near 
the left top pocket, whilst his 
own ball and 3 will be up at 
the same corner of the table ; 
and the three balls being near together, an easy score will 
be much more probable than when one ball is at the top, 
the other at the bottom of the table. 




Fig. II. 
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Nearly all the very large breaks now so frequently achieved 
by professionals in the spot-barred game, are made when the 
three balls are at the top of the table. The reason for this 
is, that when the red ball is " potted," it is spotted on the 
upper spot, and the three balls still remain close together* 
If the three balls were at the bottom of the table, and the 
red ball were " potted," it would be spotted at the opposite 
end of the table to that at which the other two balls were 
situated. When then the chance occurs, the three balls 
ought to be worked up to the top of the table, and then 
by gentle play kept together, and a long break may be the 
result. 

A mistake which many amateurs or inexperienced players 
continually make, is to endeavour to score five or more in 
one stroke ; thus they will play to canon and to put the red 
in a pocket by the same stroke. They seem to imagine that 
by scoring fiwQ at a time they advance more rapidly in the 
game than if they scored a canon, and by the next stroke 
put the red in the pocket. It is, however, far better to make 
the canon and to leave the red ball over the pocket, because 
by the next stroke the red can be " potted," and the player 
can then leave his own ball in any position he chooses, 
either for a canon or another winning hazard. 

Again, it is very tempting, when the red ball is in front 
of one of the top pockets to play for a six stroke, by follow- 
ing the red ball into the pocket. Before this six stroke is 
played for, the player should remember that he will have to 
place his ball in baulk for his next stroke, and a score may 
be very difficult ; whereas if he had stopped his own ball, 
and not allowed it to follow the red into the pocket, he 
would have had a very easy score at his next stroke, and 
probably a long break afterwards. 

As an example of such a case, suppose the adversary's 
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ball about three inches from the upper spot, and nearly in 
a direct line between that spot and the centre of the baulk, 
the red ball close to one of the top pockets, and the player's 
ball just behind the red ball ; a six stroke could be easily ac- 
complished, after which the red ball would be placed on the 
spot and would be covered by the adversary's ball, no matter 
in what part of the baulk he placed his ball. Another score 
therefore would be uncertain. Had the player been content 
with merely holeing the red in the top pocket, and stopping 
his own ball, an easy canon would have remained for the 
next stroke, and the red ball might be again placed close to 
one or other of the top pockets. 

Many a promising break is thus marred by those who 
think only of the stroke that is being played, but fail to con- 
sider what will be left for the next stroke. . 

The Run-through Canon. 

When the red and the adversary's ball are 
^j\ both touching a cushion, or close to the 

^■^ cushion, and the striker's ball is slightly out 

of the production of a line joining these two 
balls, a canon is very easy by means of what 
<^\ is termed " running through " the first ball. 

<w^ Thus, suppose the balls to be in the position 

shown in diagram (Fig. 12), i being the 
striker's ball. The player should strike his 
ball high, and with a considerable amount of 
left-hand side, or, to answer the varied posi- 
tions of the balls, with considerable cushion 
side. He aims so as to strike the ball 2 
Fig. 12. nearly full. The ball 2 rebounds from the 
cushion, and i runs up the cushion and canons on to 3. 
This stroke is by no means difficult; consequently it 
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can be played with varied strength, either hard or gently, 
so as to leave an easy score. 

The Kiss Canon. 

The balls are sometimes in a position where to the inex- 
perienced a canon would appear impossible, or at least 
extremely difficult, yet a kiss canon can be made almost to 
a certainty. As an example of the kiss canon, the following 
may be given (Fig. 13). 

Suppose A B C z, cushion, i the striker's ball, the balls 
2 and 3 being in the same straight line with i. If the 
player strike his own ball high, and hits the ball 2 full, the 
ball 2 strikes 3 

and causes 3 to A B C 

rebound from the 
cushion, i follows 
on, and is "kissed'* 
by 3, and the 
canon is made. 

This stroke may ^^^ 

be made when the (Tj 

white ball covers 
the red, which is 
on the spot, and the player can place his own ball in baulk 
in the same straight line as the other two balls. After a 
little practice it will not be found a very difficult stroke, 
and it can be made when no other easy stroke is available. 

Whenever a player has learnt how to make such a stroke 
as the preceding, he should not be contented merely with 
making this stroke, but should try it with various strength, 
and by this experiment discover what is the best strength to 
employ, not only to make the stroke, but to leave a break 
after the score has been made. 



© 
® 



Fig. 13. 
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Another form of kiss canon can be made by those who 
elect to play a dashing game, and have no cause to fear their 
adversary. It is, however, a very risky stroke, and never 
ought to be tried for when a formidable antagonist is opposed 
to you, unless this stiY)ke has been practised so often as to 
cause the striker to know he is tolerably certain of it. 
This canon is as follows (Fig. 14) : — 

Suppose one ball at 2, the other at i. 
The ball 2 touching the cushion, the 
Q^ striker's ball being at i. The ball i is 

struck high, and with a great deal of 
left-hand side, the ball 2 is struck nearly 
full, but slightly on the right of the 
centre. The player's ball i is kissed by 
2, and if the stroke be played correctly, 
the ball i will spin off 2, and will, as it 
were, hug the cushion and strike 3. 

dWhen playing for this stroke, I have 
"*** — >-v frequently just missed making the 
canon, but have gone into the top 
pocket, and I have seen more than one 
professional play for and succeed in 
Fig. 14. making such a hazard. 
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The Screw-Back Canon. 

When a player has by practice become sufficiently expert 
to be certain that he can strike his own ball exactly where, 
he aims, the screw-back canon may be attempted. Before 
trying this stroke the cue should be well chalked, otherwise 
a miss cue will occur, and perhaps the cloth will be cut. 
The following may be given as an example of the position 
of the balls for a screw-back canon (Fig. 15). 

The striker's ball is i, the ball he plays at is 2. By 
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striking i very low, considerably below the centre, and 
slightly on the left, the player aims slightly to the left of the 
centre of 2. The ball i, after striking 2, 
comes back and canons on to 3. 

This is a stroke which requires the 
greatest care, for if the player does not 
strike his own ball exactly where he aims, 
assuming that he aim at the correct part of 
his ball, he will either fail to bring his own 
ball back if he aim too high, or will miss 
cue and probably tear the cloth if he 
strike too low. This is an excellent stroke 
for testing whether a player can strike his 
ball correctly. If he finds that he can 
make this screw-back canon ten or twelve 
times in succession, he may feel some confidence in his 
skill as regards striking his own ball exactly where he aims. 






Fig. 15. 



CHAPTER XV. 



CANONS OFF THE RED. 

When an easy canon can be made off the red ball, there is 
a good opportunity of placing the red after the stroke in any 
required position. Two examples will be given of the 
correct and erroneous method of playing such strokes, and 
from these the reader will be able to reason out how other 
cases might be treated. 

When the red ball is below the middle pocket, the white 
ball near the upper cushion, and the striker's ball in hand, 
a canon can be easily made, as the white ball can be placed 

E 
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in any part of baulk. The question, however, for con- 
sideration is. How is the red ball to be struck — full, fine, or 
as a half ball ? In selecting the position for the striker's 
ball, it should be noticed whether the red ball can be 
doubled over near to or in the middle pocket, and the 
white ball left near the top pocket. If this stroke can be 
made, a promising break may result. If the red be struck 
too full or too fine, it may be left much below the middle 
pocket, whilst the striker's ball, after the stroke, will be 
left at the top of the table, and neither a winning nor a 
losing hazard off the red will follow as an easy stroke. 

When a canon is left at the top of the table under the 
conditions shown in the following diagram, this canon can 
be played in two ways : one way is that in which an inex- 
perienced player will usually play it, the other is that from 
which the best results may be obtained. Suppose the three 
balls to be in the position i, 2, 3 in the diagram (Fig. 16), i 

the striker's ball. This canon 
may be made either by strik- 

®ing the red very fine, or by 
striking the red and making 
v^^ the canon off the top side 

cushion. If, instead of at- 

tempting either of these 

strokes, the striker hit the red 
hard, and put "follow" on 
Fig. ,5, his ball, and make the canon 

by means of a run through, 
he will drive the red round the table, and cause it to 
come back and remain near the pocket, close to which the 
ball 3 will be situated. This stroke would be played when 
the canon off the side cushion would require that the red 
ball be struck hard, and the balls therefore separated. By 
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a little practice it can be accomplished with exactly the 
required strength, and the three balls will be left close 
together, near the right-hand top pocket Care must be 
taken that the red ball does not kiss the striker's ball. 

In order to obtain the delicacy of touch requisite to make 
a series of nursery canons, it is an excellent plan to place the 
three balls in the position shown in the following diagram 
(Fig. 17), where i represents the striker's ball. A series of 
canons may now be made 
without disturbing the posi- ^-^n. 
tions of the balls more than \ 
a fraction of an inch. If the 
player strike his own ball too 
hard, he will make probably 
two or three canons, but by 
delicacy of touch, and gentle 
pushes, a dozen or more 
canons can easily be ac- 
complished. Ten minutes' practice at these strokes during 
each day for a week or so will be of great service to the 
inexperienced player, and will also aid to " steady down " 
the hard hitter, who usually seems to think he can score 
more by brute force than by skill. 

Canons wijen two Balls are in Baulk. 

When a player has "potted " his adversary's ball and has 
made a good double baulk, so that an almost certain score 
can be made if the two balls remain undisturbed, the player 
whose turn it is to play must endeavour to do something to 
disturb this comfortable arrangement. 

It may here be remarked that there is no stroke on the 
table requiring greater care and thought than that of making 



Fig. 17. 
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a good double baulk. To leave the red ball and your own 
ball within the baulk line, but in such a position that a score 
by the player who has made the baulk is very difficult, is no 
great advantage. The adversary can give a safe miss, and 
the game proceeds, without much advantage to the player 
who made the double baulk. If, however, when the double 
baulk is made the balls are placed so that an easy losing 
hazard off the red can be made by the player whose ball is, 
in baulk, then his adversary must risk playing so as to dis- 
turb these balls. If he fail to disturb them, or if he suc- 
ceeds in hitting one of the balls, he may yet fail to prevent 
leaving his opponent an easy score, because to strike a 
cushion first, and then to strike a ball in baulk, is not so 
very easy ; but to be able to place these balls, after hitting 
one, is a stroke that even few, if any, professional players 
can be certain of. 

When, however, the red and the adversary's ball are in 
certain positions in baulk, a canon can be made probably 
twice out of three trials, and may therefore be played for 
even when the balls, if allowed to remain where they are, 
would leave no certain stroke for the next player. 

In order to accomplish such a canon, a player must make 
himself acquainted with the angles of the table. Now, al- 
though all billiard tables look very much ahke, the cushions 
of different tables sometimes vary very much. Some 
cushions are much faster than others, and will cause a ball 
to rebound at a slightly different angle from that at which it 
would rebound from a slower cushion. Hence, to cause 
your own ball to strike a particular spot on the bottom 
cushion after it had struck the right top side cushion, then 
the top cushion, then the left side cushion, would require 
the top side cushion to be struck at slightly different points 
on different tables, and it would also require that the ball 
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should be played with varied strength, according to the fast- 
ness of the table. Thus, although the exact angle and 
strength may be known for a table to which a player is ac- 
customed, these may not hold good for another table. Very 
nearly the same results will follow, but one or two trials are 
requisite in order to make certain of such a stroke. The 
following diagram (Fig. i8) will illustrate how a canon can 
be made when the red and the adversary's ball are in baulk, 
and the player is in hand. 

Suppose the two balls to be in the position 2 and 3. 
Place your own ball about 
two inches from the left hand 
spot on the baulk line ; strike 
your own ball high, and 
slightly on the left side, and 
aim at the right top cushion at 
A, This ball will rebound 
from A to By and thence to C, 
and will either make the canon 
by striking 2 then 3, or will 
strike the bottom cushion, and 
then make a canon, striking 
3 then 2. 

Many variations of this Q V 
stroke can be accomplished, 
such as placing the ball on 
different parts of the baulk 
line, and striking either the 
right or left-hand top cushion 
at different points. A player 
must train himself to understand these angles, and some 
players who have done so are specially certain of some strokes, 
which to other players would appear merely lucky scores. 
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When both balls are in baulk a canon may be made 
under certain conditions, if the striker is sure of the amount 
of side he can put on a ball, so as to cause this ball to come 
off the side cushion at a particular angle, when played out 
of baulk. Thus, if the two balls be in front of one another 
and in the middle of the baulk, a canon may be made by 
playing out of baulk with side, the striker^s ball comes off 
the side cushion, enters the baulk, and makes the canon. 
This, again, is a stroke for which no absolute rule can be 
laid down. Each player ought to practise so as to know 
exactly where his ball will come back when played with a 
certain amount of side ; he can then judge whether he can 
make the canon off one or two cushions, and can play it 
with the requisite strength. It is, however, always' dangerous 
to play a ball back into baulk if the other two balls are in 
baulk, unless a score is tolerably certain ; more especially is 
this the case when no score is left for the adversary if the 
two balls in baulk are undisturbed, because when the third 
ball is played into baulk, it will most probably leave an easy 
canon. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LACE CANON. 

When the red ball is near one of the top pockets, and is 
covered by the adversary's ball, the position is dangerous ; 
because unless the red ball can be knocked away from the 
pocket, an easy hazard will be available for the adversary. 
The adversary's ball may be struck full, and caused to dis- 
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turb the red ; if, however, it foils to knock the red into 
the pocket, matters may not be mended, and a break may 
be left. Under these conditions, what is termed the lace 
stroke, may be attempted. The three balls are assumed to 
be in the position shown in the following diagram (Fig. 19) 
— I, 2, 3, 1 being the striker's ball. By striking 2 on the right- 
hand side, and with a slight amount of left side on the striker's 
ball, it will, if struck hard, 

hit the cushion at C, re- /^>... ^ 

bound to 2?, and canon on ^ ^ / 

to 3. The term lace stroke " 



■^ 
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is used because the striker's 

ball, in running backwards 

and forwards across the 

table, may be compared to 

lacing a boot. The danger 

of this stroke is that the (* Fig. 19. j 

striker's and adversary's 

balls kiss as they come off their respective cushions, but by 

practice the kiss may be avoided. When this canon is well 

played, the three balls are almost certain to be left together 

at the top of the table, when consequently subsequent 

scores will be easy. 

Canons of various kinds besides those mentioned may 
be made, for it has been truly remarked that "there is 
always a canon on the balls." Those which have been 
described are merely examples of various canons, and it 
should always be remembered, that though the canon may 
be comparatively easy, a second score depends on where the 
balls are left after the canon has been made. It is a com- 
mon error of inexperienced amateurs to imagine that very 
long breaks can be made only by a series of brilliant or 
difficult strokes. When the play of a first-class professional 
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is watched, the conclusion which an average player usually 
arrives at is, that he could, without difficulty, have made every 
score that he saw made. The secret of long scores, con- 
sequently, is the strength with which each stroke is made, 
and the manner in which the second ball is struck. To 
play a canon hard, and trust to chance for another score, is 
the sure way to bring a break to an end. Before, therefore, 
a canon is played for, it is necessary to think where the 
balls will be left after the canon has been made. Each 
game of billiards that is played, when thought is em- 
ployed, is a lesson, and a player, consequently improves in 
his game. When a score is made without reflection, no 
improvement in the player's game ever takes place ; conse- 
quently, we may find numerous examples where men have 
not advanced even ten points in one hundred during more 
than a dozen years, though probably they may have played 
twenty games a week. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LOSING HAZARD, 

A. PLAYER who is certain to make a comparatively easy 
losing hazard, and with judicious strength, is sure to be a 
formidable opponent. The red losing hazard, to a person 
who is not a skilful spot-stroke player, is the most paying 
stroke ; and I have seen more than one professional, when 
he had by bad luck pocketed his adversary's ball, make 
thirty or forty losing hazards in succession off the red, and 
finish this break with a safe double baulk. 
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Losing, hazards in the middle pocket are usually those 
which lead to the best results. When a loser in the middle 
cannot be made without bringing the red into baulk, a 
player has the option of three strokes: a set hazard into 
a top pocket, a long Jenny into a top pocket, or a jenny into 
one of the middle pockets. Should neither of these present 
themselves with a probability of success, there may remain 
a winning hazard in the* side or top pockets, played with 
such strength as to leave a loser in one of the top pockets 
for the next stroke. 

» Losing hazards alone are dealt with in this portion of this 
book. A good professional would soon ignore the losing 
hazard, and would hole the red in one of the middle 
pockets, and leave his own ball in position for the spot 
stroke. Very few amateurs, however, can be depended on 
for the spot stroke; they usually, and with less practice, 
succeed better at losing hazards. 

To play the middle pocket hazard well requires a know- 
ledge of " side." In order to bring the red ball into such a 
position as to leave another easy losing hazard in a centre 
pocket, the player must strike his own ball with one par- 
ticular strength, and in one particular part. In order, there- 
fore, to make the losing hazard, " side " must be used either 
to decrease, or increase the effect of the strength with 
which the player strikes his own ball. It is worse than use- 
less to play with such strength as to bring the red ball back 
and over tJie middle pocket; if the losing hazard be missed, 
an ea§y score for the adversary would be the only result. 
It is better to make the losing hazard with bad strength, 
than to obtain good strength and miss making the hazard. 
Now, if in order to bring the red ball back from the top 
cushion and over the middle, it is necessary to strike your 
own ball hard, so that if struck true it would hit the 
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cushion short of the pocket, then, by hitting your own ball 
low, and on the side opposite to that on which the pocket 
you are playing for is situated, you reduce the effect of the 
strength, and your own ball will glance off the ball it hits, 
much in the same manner as though you had struck your 
own ball gently. If it be necessary to strike the second 
ball more gently, in order to bring it back to the required 
direction, but such a gentle stroke would cause your own 
ball to strike the cushion above the pocket, then, by putting 
on your own ball pocket side, you increase the angle of 
rebound, and make a losing hazard in the middle pocket. 

Speaking from long experience, I can state that whilst 
very many amateurs seem to be well acquainted with the 
effects of putting on side opposite to that of the pocket 
played for, few, comparatively, seem to be able to produce 
the reverse effect, by putting on pocket side. The conse- 
quence is that they play for a middle pocket hazard by 
playing hard, with the result that they make the hazard but 
leave the red ball in baulk; had they played the stroke 
more gently, and with pocket side, another middle red 
losing hazard would have been offered them. 

When a middle pocket red hazard can be accomplished 
only by striking your own ball very gently, so that there is no 
chance of bringing the red by this stroke over the middle 
pocket for another middle pocket hazard, the stroke should 
be played with such strength as to leave the red at the 
upper part ot the table, so that a hazard in the top pocket 
may be made. 

When playing for a hazard in the top pocket, two disas- 
ters must, if possible, be avoided. These are very common, 
and prevent some amateurs from making any following 
score. The first is that they place their ball in baulk, and 
play the stroke with exactly such strength that, although 
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they make the losing hazard, they leave the red ball in 
baulk. The second is that they place their ball in such a 
position, and play with such strength, that the red ball 
" catches " in one of the bottom pockets, and remains in 
baulk. 

Such a result is almost invariably attributed by the in- 
experienced amateur to " bad luck." It is nothing of the 
kind, it is bad judgment; he has placed his ball in the 
wrong part of baulk, and has played with faulty strength. 
Not once in fifty hazards will such an event occur with a 
good professional player. 

A third disaster not unfrequently may occur as follows: — 
The white ball may be in the centre of the table, the red 
ball at the upper end of the table. The striker places his 
ball in baulk, and plays hard for a losing hazard in one of 
the top pockets. He makes the hazard, but the red ball 
in coming down the table strikes the white ball, and both 
balls are left in baulk, with an easy hazard for the adversary 
unless the balls can be disturbed. To avoid such a result, 
a losing hazard should, if possible, be made off the white, 
so as to remove it from a dangerous position in the middle of 
the table, before the red hazard is played for ; or the hazard 
off the red should be played for, if possible, with slow strength, 
so as to cause it to come only about half-way down the 
table. The harder the striker hits his own ball, when play- 
ing for a hazard, the more uncertain will be the position of 
the red ball after the stroke. Consequently, when playing 
from baulk for a top red hazard, when the red is near either 
of the top pockets, the player should strike his ball so gently 
that he will not bring the red much below the middle of the 
table. 

When playing for such hazards as those last described, 
what is called the " drag " stroke may be used with advan- 
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tage. The player hits his ball below the centre, much at 
the same point as if playing for a right-angled screw. In- 
stead, however, of striking his ball a sharp blow, he should 
strike it more gently. The ball starts rapidly, but when 
about half-way up the table, the speed of the ball seems to 
die away, and it will strike the ball pUyed at very gently. 
This stroke is more difficult to describe than it is to play ; 
but any good player can show those desirous of learning — 
how a ball should be struck for the drag. 

The remarks that have been made when referring to 
canons, as to the effect produced on the rebound of your 
ball from the ball it strikes; or in other words, the angle at 
which your own ball comes off the other ball when struck 
with side, hold good as regards losing hazards. The impor- 
tant fact to remember is that if you want to make your 
own ball come off the ball played at in the same manner 
as it would come off if a hard stroke were played, put on 
tocket side. If you want to reduce the angle, put on the 
reverse side to that on which is the pocket. ' Thus, by strik- 
ing your own ball with the same force, two very different 
results will occur as regards the angle at which your own 
ball comes off the ball it strikes. 

The practical application of this variation of side is 
almost endless. It comes in when playing long hazards in 
the top pockets when your own ball is in hand. It is of 
the greatest use when playing for middle pocket hazards, as 
it will enable the striker to make the hazard without bring- 
ing the red into baulk ; because if the player struck his own 
ball true, he would not make the hazard unless he played 
with such strength that he brought the red ball into baulk. 

When a player has practised making various kinds of 
canons, he has merely to consider a pocket to be the third 
ball, and to endeavour to canon into this pocket. Conse 
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quently, following hazards, run-through hazards, and right- 
angle twist hazards can be accomplished in the same manner 
as similar canons can be made. It must always be remem- 
bered, however, that a hazard is more difficult than a canon, 
because a pocket is smaller than a ball. 

Before the "spot-stroke" was studied, and when the 
middle pockets were larger than they are at present, long 
breaks were sometimes made by a succession of Jennys 
in the middle pockets. The player, having the option of 
placing his own ball in any part of baulk, could select a posi- 
tion from which he could make the losing hazard with any 
required strength. This jenny, with correct strength, is one 
of the most difficult strokes on the balls, as the pocket 
taken obliquely is very small, and for the player to cause 
his own ball to enter the pocket requires great accuracy of 
eye and strength. It is more difficult to accomplish a 
jenny with pocket side than it is with reverse side. With 
the latter, the striker's ball may touch the farther side of the 
pocket, and the twist on his ball will cause it to run into 
the pocket. If 'this ball had pocket side on it, this side 
would effectually keep it out of the pocket if it struck the 
farther side of the pocket played for. 

Long Jennys in the top pockets are not so difficult as are 
Jennys in the middle pockets ; with plenty of side on the 
ball of the player, this side being given on the opposite 
side to that of the pocket, the losing hazard is often ac- 
complished, although the player's ball strike the cushion 
some six or eight inches short of the top or bottom 
pocket. These long jennys are very paying strokes, as the 
ball played at will probably remain in the centre of the 
table, when a score after the stroke is usually offered to the 
striker. 

One of the most difficult losing hazards on the table is 
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what is termed a " forcing stroke " ; that is, when a hazard 
has to be played for by the player striking his own ball hard, 
and without side, in order to make a hazard. To make 
such a stroke with any degree of certainty a player must 
be well acquainted with the weight of his cue and the 
elasticity of the balls. Unless the striker's ball enters 
exactly into the middle of the pocket, it will appear as 
though it went into the pocket and jumped out again ; the 
fact being, that as the striker's ball travels at a great pace, it 
strikes one side of the cushion, then the other side, and 
comes off nearly at right angles to the two cushions, 
between which is the pocket. 

The striker's ball may be as it were " coaxed " into a 
pocket by " side," into which pocket it would not enter it 
no side were put on the striker's ball. One example of this 
effect has already been described in the long jenny; 
another effect is in a following hazard of a class that may 
frequently present itself in a game, and which will be imder- 
stood by aid of the following diagram (Fig. 20.) 

Suppose I the striker's ball, 2 the ball played at. It is 
required to make a losing 
hazard in the pocket 3. To 
accomplish this hazard the 
player strikes his own ball 
high, so as to give " follow," 
and on the pocket side; he 
aims at the ball 2 so as to 
strike it nearly full, but slightly 
on the left of the centre. The 
player's ball follows on, and 
strikes the cushion just on fig. 20. 

the right of the pocket at 3, 
and the " side " on the ball coaxes this ball into the pocket. 
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If the striker's ball touched the left side of the pocket, it 
would not enter, and the losing hazard would be missed ; 
but the side on the ball carries it in when it strikes the 
right-hand side. This is not only a very pretty, but at the 
same time a very profitable stroke, and should be practised 
day after day, until a certain amount of proficiency is 
attained. It is a stroke that may present itself frequently 
during a game or match, and the accurate performance of 
it not only adds to one's score and probably leaves a good 
break, but also tends to demoralize an adversary who could 
not accomplish it. 

In order that a player should thoroughly understand the 
effect of " side " on a ball, as regards its entrance into a 
pocket, he may place his ball in the position shown by i in 
the last diagram and play this ball at the pocket 3, first by 
hitting his ball with right-hand side, and afterwards with left- 
hand side. He will find that if his ball strike the cushion 
anywhere, when he has right-hand side on, his ball will 
rarely if ever enter the pocket. If he strike his ball so as to 
give it left-hand side, it will enter the pocket after it has struck 
the cushion at 3, that is, on the right hand of the pocket. 

One of the most paying losing hazards to make with cer- 
tainty is when the striker's ball is close to one of the top 
pockets, the red on the spot, and the player pockets his own 
ball in the other top pocket. This stroke, if played with 
proper strength, will leave the red over the middle pocket, 
which pocket is on the same side of the table as is that in 
which the striker held his own ball. This losing hazard 
may be made by striking the red half full, fine, or with a 
following side stroke. In either case, if the hazard he made 
a subsequent score is almost a certainty. 

When a player is able to accomplish the various losing 
hazards which have been described, he may try to acquire 
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a knowledge of what are usually termed " fancy hazards." 
These " fancy hazards " are legion, and sometimes, but not 
often, may be made use of in a match or game. Many 
amateurs commit the mistake of imagining that games are 
won mostly in consequence of the winner being able to 
make some wonderful strokes. In the majority of cases it 
is in consequence of being able to play easy strokes with 
judicious strength, and to so place the balls after each score 
that another easy stroke is available. On looking on at the 
game of a good professional, there rarely if ever appears to be 
a difficult stroke ; whereas when a fairly good amateur game 
is watched, every third or fourth stroke seems very difficult, 
but the amateur may succeed in making this, with the com- 
mon result that he has nothing to play for even after he has 
succeeded in making it. Some few fancy or difficult losing 
hazards will however be described. They may be practised 
after the player is sufficiently skilled to make with certainty 
the most frequently occurring losing hazards. 

Example. 

Place the red ball touching the cushion, about one 

^^ foot from the top or bottom 

,.0 o pockets;* place your own ball 
I about two feet from the red 

ball and directly opposite to it. 
Thus, suppose 2 the red ball, 
I the striker's ball. Strike 
your own ball high and on the 
right-hand side ; play the stroke 
A gently, and hit the red not quite 
Fig. 21. ^^^ ^^^ slightly on the left. 

— -^ Your own ball will be kissed by 

the red, and will by this kiss enter the pocket 3. If the red 
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ball be touching the cushion this stroke is by no means 
difficult. A similar losing hazard, though more difficult, may 
be accomplished in the middle pocket, when the red ball 
is either touching or nearly touching the side cushion, and 
the striker's ball is in front of the red ball. 

It will be evident to any person that, if a ball be placed 
at 3 (Fig. 21), a canon can be made by this kiss stroke, 
even more easily than could a losing hazard. It is therefore 
a stroke that is worth practising ; but this and other fancy 
strokes should not be depended on to win a game. They 
may come in useful on rare occasions, but when missed are 
sure to leave an easy score for the adversary. 

Hazards oif a cushion may be defined as another form of 
"fancy" stroke. Canons off one cushion are frequently 
played for by even moderate players, but to play for a losing 
hazard off one cushion is not usual ; yet to make such a 
hazard is not so very difficult. As an example, it will be 
supposed that the player A at the commencement of the 
game gives the usual miss in baulk. .The player B gives a 
miss, leaving his ball close to the left side cushion and 
about six inches below the middle pocket. The player A 
may now play at his adversary's ball, so that his own ball 
crosses the table and makes a losing hazard in the right- 
hand middle pocket. If the hazard be made, a good break 
is almost sure to follow ; but if it be missed, the adversary is 
almost certain to have a good break offered to him. It is 
therefore a risky stroke, as almost all fancy strokes are, and 
should not be played for unless the player has practised it 
sufficiently often to be more certain of making than of miss- 
ing it. Not very long since, when playing a game with an 
adversary who received twenty points, I made this hazard 
the second stroke of the game, with the result that an all* 
round break of sixty-fiye followed* If this cross hazard were 
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missed when one's antagonist was a professional, he would 
probably be left the spot stroke, as his ball would remain 
somewhere at the top of the table. A somewhat similar 
cross hazard off one cushion may be made in either the top 
or bottom pockets when the balls are situated as described 
below (Fig. 22). 

Suppose I the player's ball, 2 the red ball Strike the 

red ball on the right. The 
player's ball will rebound 
from the right top cushion 
and cross over to the pocket 
3. It depends on the relative 
positions of the balls i and 2 
whether the player strikes his 
own ball with side or full and 
high. It is easy to make 
the ball i travel near to the 
pocket 3, but it requires con- 
siderable practice to make the 
hazard with any degree of 
certainty. It may however 
be practised, and if the adver- 
sary's ball happen to be very 
close to a cushion, so that he 
must be hampered for his 
next stroke, a liberty may be 
taken by playing for a fancy 
stroke which it would not be prudent to attempt were 
the adversary's ball in the middle of the table. 

Losing hazards which are by no means difficult may be 
made by the player causing his own ball to strike a cushion 
before it strikes the ball off which the hazard is to be made* 
Many varieties of such hazards present themselves during a 
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game, and sometimes inexperienced amateurs overtook these 
chances, and elect in preference to play for some difficult 
stroke, which they might make once in twenty times, and 
which if made would leave them no subsequent score. 

One or two examples of such hazards are given below. 

Suppose the adversary's ball to be close to the middle 
pocket, the player's ball in the middle of the table; of 
course the adversary's ball could be easily pocketed* Instead 
however, of merely holding the adversary's ball, a losing 
hazard may be made in the middle pocket, and a chance of 
a good break may follow. 

Thus, suppose 2 the adversary's ball, close beside the 
middle pocket, i the player's ball. The striker should put 






Fig. 23. 
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on left side and play at the right side of the pocket, so as to 
hit the cushion before his own ball strikes the ball 2. I 
this stroke be played gently, a losing hazard in the middle 
pocket is almost a certainty, and the adversary's ball will 
remain after the stroke at the top of the table. Many long 
breaks are made off this stroke, as I have found to my cost, 
C. Hughes once having made a break of eighty-seven off it. 
Before I ever thought of playing for such a hazard, I should 
have been content to pocket the white, and make a baulk. 
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When a ball is so near a pocket that to make a losing 
hazard by a fine stroke, hitting the ball played at " direct," 
is almost impossible, this hazard may be made by hitting 
the cushion with your own ball before this ball strikes the 
ball off which the hazard is to be made. 

For example (Fig. 24). Suppose i the player's ball, 2 the 

ball to be played at, 3 the 



,0 
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pocket into which it is desired 
to make the losing hazard. 
To attempt to accomplish 
this hazard by means of a fol- 
lowing stroke, with side, would 
result in the balls i and 2 
kissing and a score being 
missed. By playing to strike 
the cushion at A^ the ball i 
Pj^ rebounds from A^ strikes 2 

on the left and enters the 
pocket 3. The fact of striking the cushion at A produces 
the same effect as though the player's ball were at A^ and 
he had to play for the losing hazard from this position. 

It is excellent practice for an amateur, not only as regards 
making losing hazards, but in order to obtain a knowledge of 
the angles of the table, to practise the following strokes : — 

Mark out in chalk on the table two circles about three 
inches in diameter (Fig. 25). One circle A should be about 
six inches from the bottom cushion, and about nine inches 
from the side cushion ; the second circle B should be about 
one foot from A, Place the red ball anywhere in the circle A^ 
whilst the striker's ball is placed anywhere in the circle B, 
Then endeavour to make a losing hazard, first in the pocket 
marked i ; replace the balls and make a second losing 
hazard in the pocket 2 ; and so on all round the table, re- 
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placing the balls in the circles A and B after each stroke. 

When a losing hazard in the whole six pockets can be made 

in from fifteen to twenty 

trials, the player may feel 

confident that he knows 

something about the angles 

of the table. 

To make the losing 
hazard in No. i is very 
easy. No. 2 is made with 
a slow twist No. 3 by 
striking the ball in the circle 
A very fine, and making 
this hazard off the bottom 
cushion. No. 4 by striking 
the red ball on the left^and 
making the hazard off the 
bottom and side cushion, as 
shown by the numeral 4. 
No. 5 is made by striking 
the red ball on the right, 
and making the hazard as 
shown by the numeral 5. No. 6 is made by striking the 
red ball nearly full, with a great deal of right-hand side, and 
hitting the bottom and right-hand bottom cushion where 
indicated by the numeral 6. 

When the hazards are first tried, probably forty or fifty 
strokes will be required to make the six hazards ; but with 
practice, which tends to steady a player, they may be made 
in less than twenty. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WINNING HAZARDS, 

To pocket the red ball under certain conditions is essential, 
and may lead to a good break. To pocket the adversary's 
ball and make a double baulk is a proceeding equally 
necessary at certain points of the game. 

Before a player's eye becomes accustomed to make a win- 
ning hazard, there is no stroke so often missed. To a pool 
or pyramid player it is essential to make winning hazards 
well, and in the game of billiards pocketing the red when 
the adversary's ball is near the top of the table, will be almost 
certain to lead to a break. The theory of making winning 
hazards is very simple, the practice is not quite so easy. 

Suppose it be required to pocket the red ball in a given 
pocket. Draw from the middle of the pocket an imaginary 
line through the centre of the red ball, where this line would 
come out on the near side of the red ball, is the spot on 
which the striker's ball should hit (Fig. 26). 

Thus, suppose 3 the pocket, 2 the red ball, and i the 
player's ball. Draw from the 
. pocket3 an imaginary line through 
•^ the red ball 2. Then play with i, 
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and strike the ball 2 where this 
line would appear to come out 
of the red ball. 

This principle governs the 
making of all winning hazards, 

Oand may serve as a guide to 
^ Fig. 26. young players as to how such 

hazards must be played. It is 
quite possible for a person to be a very good winning hazard 
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striker, whilst at the same time he does not in the least 
know how he accomplishes these, except that his eye tells 
him where he must hit the ball he intends to pocket. When, 
however, he knows the law which governs the case, he is 
likely to be more certain in his strokes. 

If fifty diagrams were given showing how various winning 
hazards must be made, these diagrams if correctly drawn 
ought all to show the same thing, viz., that the ball that it 
is required to pocket, must be struck by the player's ball at 
a point where tlie imaginary line drawn from the pocket 
through the centre of the ball would come out of that ball. 
This being the law, it is evident that a direct winning hazard 
cannot be made into a pocket when a line from the pocket 
to a ball makes, with a line from the ball to the striker's 
ball, a less angle than a right angle. As an example : a 
player who places his ball on the left spot of the baulk may 
be able to cut the red ball into the right top pocket when 
this red ball was on the top spot, but he could not cut the 
red into the left-hand top pocket if he placed his own ball a 
few inches more to the left, because the angle referred to 
would then be less than a right angle. 

It is more difficult to make a winning than a losing hazard 
as a general rule. To make a winning hazard the ball must 
travel directly into the pocket ; if it strike the cushion short 
of the pocket it will not drop therein, because no side can 
be communicated to the second ball. With a losing hazard, 
the striker's ball may hit the cushion short of the pocket, 
will " hug " the cushion, and will be carried into the pocket 
by the side on the ball. It requires, therefore, better sight, 
and a more accurate stroke, to make a winning than a losing 
hazard. 

A winning hazard off a cushion may often present itself 
to a player whose eye has l?ecom^ accustomed to the angles, 
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This hazard is termed a double, and may be made in the 
top, bottom, or middle pockets, the ball played at hitting 
the cushion and bounding across the table into a pocket. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SPOT STROKE. 

The enormous scores that are made by professionals in the 
present day are arrived at mainly by aid of the spot stroke. 
In order to be proficient at the spot stroke, there must be 
first a natural aptitude for winning hazards, which may be de- 
scribed as an accurate eye ; secondly, great practice and nerve. 
To become even a moderately good spot-stroke player would 
require some three or four hours' practice per day during 
probably several years. C. Hughes, who was only a moder- 
ately good spot stroke player, told me that he had practised 
this stroke for about three hours a day during upwards 
of four years, before he felt tolerably certain of making fifty 
spot strokes when he obtained the most favourable position. 

A player who cannot play the spot stroke cannot hope 
to successfully compete with a player who, playing the spot 
stroke with certainty, can play the all round game fairly. 
It would be an interesting match to see John Roberts, 
junr., playing spot barred, and receiving four thousand in 
twelve thousand against Peall playing with spot stroke in. 
Should such a match be played on an easy table, I believe 
the latter would win in spite of the former being able to give 
the latter nearly half the total at the spot-barred game. 

Although an amateur may never be able to take even a 
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prominent position as a spot stroke player, he may yet be 
able to make his fifteen or twenty spot strokes in succession, 
and such an addition to his score will cause him to be very 
hard for another amateur to beat. If a player is not certain 
of his winning hazard, it is ruin to play for the spot stroke, 
and more amateurs lose than win games by trying for it. 

The various methods of playing the spot stroke so as to 
keep position for another winning hazard may be classed 
as five. These may be defined as the " screw back," the 
" follow on," the " pot stroke," the " run through off two 
cushions," and the " screw-back off one cushion." 

To play the " screw back," place the white ball a few 
inches from the red, and in a direct line with the red and 
the pocket into which the red is to be holed. The player 
should strike his own ball low and play full at the red. If 
this stroke be correctly played, the red will be pocketed 
and the striker's ball will screw back and return to the same 
position it occupied previous to the stroke being made. 
When played with care, this ^ 

stroke may be repeated several r ^ r^ 

times without losing position. ^ - ^-•'V 

The " follow on " stroke is 
played when the two balls and 
the pocket are not in the same 
straight line, and when, con- 
sequently, the " screw-back" 
could not be successfully 
played. When an imaginary 
line drawn through the centre 
of the two balls would strike the side cushion near the top 
pocket they are in the most favourable position for the follow 
on. For example : i the player's ball, 2 the red ball, 3 the 
pocket into which the red i§ to be holed (Fig. 27). By drawing 
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an imaginary line from the pocket 3 through the centre of 
the red, the player will perceive where he must make his 
own ball strike the red in order to make the winning hazard. 
With a slight amount of " follow " in his ball, the player 
makes the hazard and leaves his own ball at Ay in position 
for another hazard in the pocket 4. The slightest variation 
in the position of the ball i may necessitate this stroke 
being played hard, with scarcely any follow on the ball, or 
gently and with considerable follow. 

The " pot stroke " is made use of when the line joining 
the two balls would strike the top cushion at some distance 
from the pocket. 

For example (Fig. 28) : i the player's ball, 2 the red, 3 the 

^- pocket into which the red is to be 

^ A ^ holed. Playing gently, the ball 

N L\ / I strikes the red, then the top 
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cushion at Ay and comes to rest 
at By in position for a winning 
hazard in pocket 4. To play with 
the correct strength for this stroke 
requires considerable practice. 
Pjq 28. '^^^ " ^"*^ through " is played 

when the balls are situated be- 
tween the screw-back and the pot stroke; that is, when 
the line joining the two balls strikes the top cushion only a 
few inches from the top pocket. To play this stroke cor- 
rectly requires the perfection of strength and side. The 
player must stri^ie his ball high and on the side opposite to 
the pocket. His ball runs through the red, strikes the top 
cushion near the pocket into which the red ball has been 
holed, shoots off the top cushion, runs to the side cushion, 
and comes back into position for another spot stroke. 
This stroke is played to perfection by Peall, when it ap- 
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pears to be the easiest stroke on the table. The amateur 
who tries it, however, will find that it is very difficult, and 
cannot be accomplished without practice and thought. 

The " screw-back off the cushion " is played for when the 
pot stroke cannot be accomplished, and " position " regained. 
This stroke may be attempted when the player's ball and 
the red are in the position shown in the following diagram 
(Fig. 29). 

The player's ball is represented by i, the red ball by 2. 
The player should strike his 

own ball low and on the left ^ ^ A ^^ 

side. He must pocket the red v / 'w r^ 

in 3 ; his own ball strikes the 
cushion at Ay and is carried 
by the left-hand side off this 
cushion and comes to rest at 
By in position for another win- 
ning hazard. 

Besides these " set strokes," 
as they may be termed, a 
player may hole the red in 

the top pocket, send his own ball all round the table, and 
come back into position at the top of the table for a series 
of spot strokes. To obtain such a result requires great 
skill, and also a certainty of making the winning hazard, 
otherwise both balls will remain at the top of the table, and 
the adversary consequently has an easy score offered him. 

Until the amateur becomes sufficiently skilled to be certain 
of making at least the first winning hazard into the top 
pocket, it is more prudent to make a miss in baulk. Many 
matches and games are lost by ambitious players attempting 
to play the spot stroke when they fail frequently at the first 
hazard. Consequently, it is a dangerous stroke to attempt 
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unless one is a proficient It is a very tempting stroke for 
which to' play, and six or seven red hazards may be made 
quickly, and they add rapidly to one's score. But let there 
be one failure, and the adversary comes in, makes an easy 
red hazard, and then, by all round play, probably makes a 
break of thirty or forty, and leaves the balls safe. Still, an 
amateur may practise the spot stroke with advantage, if for no 
other reason than to satisfy himself that he can rarely make 
more than five or six hazards in succession, and that he 
loses more than he gains by attempting it. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT SORT OF GAME DO I PLAYf 

It is not uncommon for amateurs who, in consequence of 
living in the country, the colonies, or in India, have never 
seen any first-class professionals play billiards, to either 
over-estimate their skill, or to have a very imperfect idea of 
what sort of game they play. Both in India and the colo- 
nies I have been told of amateurs who played billiards so 
splendidly that they were supposed to be nearly as good as 
Roberts, Cook, Peall, etc., and these amateurs seemed to 
hold the same belief about their play. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that every person who plays billiards should have 
some means of testing his strength at the game, and thus 
to learn whether he is very good, good, or only moderate. 

There are few proceedings more humiliating than for a 
player who has over-estimated his game to offer a number 
of points to an adversary,, and then, after a few games, to 
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discover that this adversary can easily defeat him when 
both start even. Every player who plays a strong game 
may probably have experienced many such instances, a few 
only will be mentioned here as examples. 

When in India, in 1877, I was passing the summer at 
Simla, and had played billiards frequently at the club. An 
old Indian officer, who was also at Simla, informed me that 
a major who was at Umballa played a splendid game, and 
could give me twenty in one hundred, and a beating. Being 
under the impression that I should have heard more of this 
gentleman^s play than I had heard if he were good enough 
to give me these points, I accepted a challenge to play him 
five games, he giving me twenty points in one hundred. 
We played the five games, and I won them all, and on the 
following day played him five games even, and won four 
out of the five. I then offered to give him one hundred 
out of five hundred, and play him a third match, but both 
he and his backer declined the trial. This player was one 
who hit the balls very hard, fluked frequently, but had no 
idea of strength or of leaving the balls. He could beat 
all his opponents at his statio.n, and was on this account 
considered a splendid player. 

To know some means by which a fair estimate of one's 
skill at billiards may be obtained, is therefore very desirable, 
and many years ago I adopted a system by which any 
amateur can form a tolerably correct idea of his own powers. 
This system I called the " decimal " of a player, and this 
decimal is to be ascertained as follows :— 

Each time a player makes his first stroke, after his adver- 
sary has played, make a mark on paper, or on a slate, and 
call this "an entry." If the player make any number of 
successive scores, do not make any additional mark, except 
when this player makes his first stroke after his adversary 
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has played. The number of marks will then indicate the 
number of entries a player has had. In order to ascertain 
a player's decimal, either at the end of a game or during 
any part of the game, divide the player's score by the 
number of entries \ the result will give the player's decimal. 
Thus, suppose a player has had ten entries, and his score is 
60; then 60 divided by 10 gives 6 as the decimal. Suppose 
the entries have been 12, and the player's score is 50 ; then 
50 divided by 12 gives 4*17 nearly. 

Although the pockets on some tables are larger than on 
others, and these tables consequently are easier, and larger 
and more frequent scores can be made, yet this decimal 
will enable an amateur to form a fair estimate of his game, 
and it will prevent him, probably, from running away with 
the idea that he is a first-class player, when he is merely a 
very moderate performer. 

As another example of this method of finding the deci- 
mal, the following is given : — 

The player A gives a miss at the commencement of the 
game ; his adversary B gives another miss. A plays for a 
canon, and does not score, B makes 5, and leaves the balls 
safe. A plays and does not score. B makes 1 2, A follows 
and makes a break of 20. A has now had four entries, and 
his score is 21 ; his decimal, therefore, is 5*2. 

Although during a game of one hundred up a fairly good 
amateur may make breaks of 25 or 30, yet the number 
of times that he fails to score reduces his decimal ; and 
although he may imagine that he has played a very strong 
game, he will be surprised to find that his decimal is not 
more than about 4 or 5. 

Having kept a record of more than one hundred matches 
that I have seen played, of five hundred up, I can state that 
the amateur who makes a decimal of over 7 is a hard man 
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to beat. An average amateur rarely reaches a decimal of 4, 
unless the table is very easy, and in too many cases it is 
under 3. 

When a player has ascertained by this system that his 
decimal rarely, if ever, exceeds 5, it is a delusion for him to 
imagine that he is a strong player, even though he be able 
to defeat all opponents at his club or station. 

In a match played between John Roberts, junr., and 
W. Cook, on the 28th May, 1877, Roberts scored looi in 
85 entries; his decimal was therefore nearly 11 '8. This 
was, I believe, on a match table, where the pockets were 
very small. At Calcutta, in 1877, 1 saw John Roberts, junr. 
finish a game of 500 up in 6 entries, thus giving a decimal 
of about 83*3. 

Several years ago, when in good form, I entered the 
billiard-room of a local club, and saw a gentleman playing 
billiards with an opponent to whom he was giving 20 points 
in 100. I registered his decimal, merely out of curiosity, 
and found it about 4. • When he had defeated his opponent, 
he asked me if I would play a game. I accepted, and he 
inquired if I wanted any points. Upon my telling him I 
did not think he could give me any, he asked, with a smile, 
if I thought I could give him points. I replied I would 
give him 25 in 100. 

Looking at me with astonishment, he said, " Give m€ 25 
in 100 ! I should like to see you do it.'* 

I gave him 25, caught him at 70, and won the game by 
2o points. Not satisfied with this result, he challenged me 
to another game at the same odds ; he tried by hard hitting 
to fluke, and was beaten by 25 points. He then informed 
me that if I always played the same game, I should beat 
nearly all the professionals, as Ae was the best player in his 
own town. I assured him that I knew four professionals 
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who could give me half the game, and would be willing to 
bet ten to one on themselves, — a statement which he 
seemed to consider astounding. 

Now had this gentleman tested his strength by the deci- 
mal system, he would have discovered that he was no better 
than an average amateur, although probably the best player 
in his own small town. 

If a table or the balls are not perfectly true, the better 
player is brought more nearly on a level with a bad or in- 
different player, than when everything is perfect. If the top 
of a table is not exactly true, the spot stroke cannot be 
played to perfection, and the red ball may consequently be 
left over the pocket by the best spot stroke player. An 
example of this kind occurred in my experience, in 1877, at 
Allahabad, in central India, where I was a visitor. After a 
trial with members of the club, I was invited to be the 
opponent of John Roberts, junr., in a private match at the 
club, he giving me 650 out of jooo all in. In one or two 
private trials I had found my decimal to be about 7 or 8, 
but this was not good enough to give me a chance of win- 
ning if the spot stroke could be played as Roberts could 
play it. I found, however, that the top pockets were rather 
difficult, and the top of the table not quite true ; so that I 
considered I might have a chance, however slight. Without 
attempting any rash or brilliant strokes, I played a safe 
game, and muddled on as quickly as I could, with the 
result that I won the match by over 100 points. In a return 
match at Calcutta, some months afterwards, and with the 
same odds, I was beaten by more than 70 points, the table 
at Calcutta being perfectly true, and the top pockets easier 
than were those of the table at Allahabad. 

My decimal in both games was nearly the same, vi«., 
slightly above 6. 
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Not very long ago I was watching a game between two 
amateurs, one of whom fancied himself very much, but was 
beaten by his adversary. From a record of the game that I 
kept, I found that the decimal of the loser was 2*1, that of 
the winner 2*8. The loser, however, asserted that the 
winner had so many flukes, and the balls broke so well for 
him, that if he always had as much luck, he would defeat 
almost any amateur. A player whose average was merely 5, 
would have been able to give at least 30 out of 100 to the 
lucky winner. 

The time test is not so accurate a measure of play as is 
the decimal. Some players are slow. An adversary may 
begin to chalk his cue when he should be playing; he 
may walk round the table and look at the balls before he 
plays ; may stand during half a minute considering what he 
will try to accomplish. Consequently, the game proceeds 
slowly. 

Then again, the winner may have the game all to himself, 
his opponent occupying the table during a comparatively 
short time. The quickest 500 I ever played occupied one 
hour and thirty-two minutes ; but my decimal was only 6. 
My adversary, however, scored only 280, and was a very 
quick player. 

It is knowledge worth possessing to know the quality of 
your game. An amateur who, when using his own cue and 
playing on a table he knows, cannot attain to an average of 
over 4, is only a moderate player even for an amateur. 
Many players who have never tested their decimal, but who 
remember that they have made breaks, sometimes, of over 
30, would be surprised to find how misses and failures to 
score will bring their decimal down to something very 
moderate ; they will then realize the fact that they can be 
easily defeated by a good amateur, and that should they 
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encounter a professional, they will stand no chance even 
though given a start of half the game. 

A player who has been accustomed to play on one table, 
and with his own cue, finds when he plays on a strange 
table, and with a cue that he has never handled before, that he 
cannot score at his customary rate, and he may be defeated 
by an opponent who he feels plays an inferior game. This 
fact should be remembered when any person plays for the 
first few times on a strange table, otherwise a player may over- 
rate his game, and commit the unpleasant mistake of giving 
points to an opponent who at first could not beat him when 
the two players started even. The converse of this fact 
should also be borne in mind, and care should be taken not 
to under-estimate the skill of a player, because du^ng the 
first two or three games on a table strange to him he gives 
no evidence of good play. 

Two examples may be given of this fact. 

Many years ago, Mr. W. Cook was invited to Woolwich 
to play two exhibition matches — one during the afternoon, 
the other during the evening — at the Royal Artillery mess- 
room table. I was asked to be his opponent in the afternoon 
game, he giving me 250 out of 500, spot stroke allowed. 
I won the match by 170 points, and many of the lookers-on 
who were unacquainted with the skill of Cook, imagined that 
the result was a true representation of our respective games. 
I knew better, and attributed my success to the fact that 
the table was strange to the professional, and the game was 
played by daylight. In the evening Cook's opponent was a 
brother officer of mine, who played a slightly better game 
than I played, and it was imagined that Cook would again be 
easily defeated. A very different exhibition was now given ; 
or although the amateur played well, and commenced with 
a break of over thirty, yet Cook caught him soon after he 
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had reached three hundred, and won by more than one 
hundred points. 

When I first visited Nova Scotia, in 1878, I played two 
or three games on the table at the Halifax Club with a 
gentleman who defeated me every game we played. I kept 
a record during one of the games of his decimal, and found 
this to be just above 3. This gentleman made the mistake 
of announcing that though I played some strokes well, he 
thought he could always beat me. After a few days' play 
on the table, and when I had unpacked my own cue, I gave 
this gentleman thirty points start in a game of one hundred ; 
and though we frequently played at these odds, he rarely 
won more than about one game in five. 

Some players appear to play a much better game than they 
really do play, whilst others seem to play a much worse game. 
Even experienced professionals sometimes make mistakes in 
estimating the strength of a player from mere appearances. 
An amateur to whom I used to give ten points in one hun- 
dred, and have the best of it, played frequently with John 
Roberts, senior, when his rooms were in Leicester Square. 
Upon my asking Roberts one day how he would handicap 
this player and me, he said that I ought to receive fifteen in 
one hundred. 

Some years ago, when staying at a certain hotel in the 
West-End of London, I strolled one evening into the billiard 
room, and found a gentleman knocking the balls about, 
who asked me if I would play a game. We played two 
games, both of which I won. The marker then compli- 
mented me by telling me, " that he should think at one 
time I must have played a very fair game." 

I asked him how many points he thought he could give 
me, and he offered twenty-five in one hundred. I told him 
I would play even, just as a trial, and would give him a 
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shilling for every game he beat me. • We played three games, 
and I won them all. I need not state that this marker was ' 
rather young. 

In giving these personal experiences for the information 
and guidance of the reader, he must understand that they 
are not for the purpose of making myself out to be a first- 
class player. A prudent man under-rates rather than exag- 
gerates his skill at billiards. I know the strength and the 
weakness of my game, and having no object in concealing 
either, I may confide to the reader that when in my best 
form my decimal is from about 7 to 9. I know of several 
amateurs whose decimal is from 15 to 20, whilst some of the 
professionals, even with the "spot" barred, will make a deci- 
mal of over 40. There are, however, hundreds of amateurs 
who play],billiards almost daily whose decimal rarely if ever 
exceeds 4. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FLUKES. 

What is termed a fluke is when a player makes a score for 
which he did not play. 

As a rule bad players obtain more flukes during a game 
than a good player, and a very hard hitter is more likely to 
fluke than is one who plays gently. Many players seem to 
imagine that by hitting hard and playing for flukes they can 
compete with a player who thinks before he hits a ball. 
This is a mistake, as it is uncertainty struggling against cer- 
tainty ; and the sooner a player who desires to become even 
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moderately good gives up playing for ^flukes, the sooner he 
will begin to improve in his game. 

It is often amusing to hear the conversation between two 
bad players during and after they have played a game. The 
loser almost invariably accuses the winner of having won the 
game by flukes. There seems to be a wonderful power of 
memory exerted as regards the accidental scores of an 
adversary, whilst oblivion prevails in regard to those flukes 
which the complaining loser has made. 

Not so very long ago, I kept a register during a game be- 
tween two not very brilliant players. The winner had forty- 
five entries to score one hundred ; his decimal was therefore 
2 '2. The loser in forty-four entries scored eighty ; his deci- 
mal therefore was i '8. The winner had five flukes during the 
game, by the aid of which, and the scores he made from 
them, he added twenty-three to his game. The loser had 
four flukes, by aid of which he added twenty-one to his 
score. 

When the game was finished the loser confided to me 
that it was impossible to win a game against any person 
who fluked so abominably as his late adversary. Had it not 
been for flukes, the loser assured me, he would have won the 
game by twenty points at least. 

The loser really believed that which he stated. The 
flukes of his adversary had made a deep impression on his 
memory, his own accidental strokes had been forgotten. 

It is a very rare occurrence for a moderate player to score 
a game of 100 without having one or two accidental strokes 
which result in scores. The adversary should bear these 
with resignation, because in the long run flukes are tolerably 
evenly divided, the majority, as before stated, usually falling 
to the share of the hardest hitter, who consequently is the 
more uncertain player. 
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I believe it was Roberts, senr., who used to say that more 
might be learnt from a fluke than from an averagely easy 
stroke. This is undoubtedly true. When playing at pool, 
and endeavouring to make a winning hazard, I found that I 
frequently held my own ball off a cushion, and thus lost a 
life, by what some players would term a fluke. After thinking 
over this " accident," it occurred to me that as it happened 
so often, the stroke might be studied and made available for 
billiards. As an example : place the red ball about three or 
four inches from the middle of the right-hand top side 
cushion, place your own ball in baulk, and play at the red, 
so as to cause your own ball to strike the right top cushion 
and to cross over into the left-hand top pocket. The stroke 
is not so difficult as it looks, and with practice may be ac- 
complished often enough to make it worth playing for, 
especially when the adversary's ball is close against the 
bottom cushion. It appears so like a fluke, that many in- 
experienced players will not be persuaded it was played for, 
and they may then assert that had it not been for that fluke 
in the top pocket they must have won the game. 

When in hand, and playing at pool, to double an adver- 
sary's ball into the middle pocket, I have sometimes run 
back into one of the bottom pockets, and lost a life in con- 
sequence. 

Why not play for such a stroke at billiards ? has been a 
natural inquiry, and having played for it the stroke has been 
accomplished, not every time, but sufficiently often to make 
it worth playing for under favourable circumstances, when 
nothing else is on the balls. 

Many players are entirely put ofl* their game when an 
adversary gets one or two flukes in succession ; those who 
are so put ofl* are not men to back in a match. A fluke 
should be accepted as one of the inevitables; probably 
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before the game is over a fluke may fall to the share of the 
other player, and steady, careful play must tell in the long 
run. A player who has had a fluke or two, not unusually 
plays rashly, and hits hard, under the impression that his luck 
will continue. Many games are lost by such a proceeding, 
as the adversary is given chances which he would never have 
received had not a fluke fallen to the lot of his opponent. 

When the game of an expert professional player is watched, 
a fluke is rarely seen, the balls are placed so carefully by each 
stroke that no accidents occur, and the game proceeds like 
a piece of machinery. It is only when an unskilled player 
knocks the balls about all over the table that a fluke is of 
frequent occurrence. Such a result, however, is to be ex- 
pected ; and it is well to bear in mind that the greater the 
number of flukes that any player obtains, the less is his skill, 
consequently the less likely he is to win in the long run. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE NAMING STROKE GAME. 

This game is the best antidote for flukes if played rigidly. 
To do away entirely with " luck '* in any game is almost 
impossible, but by naming what stroke is played for, how- it 
is to be made, and to score nothing except that which is 
named, reduces the element to a minimum. 

There being no printed rules for this game, it is played in 
a different manner by various players; in some instances 
the rules adopted failing to avoid l^e flukes which it is sup- 
posed are specially favourable to one individual. Thus acci- 
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dental scores made by a player are sometimes credited to his 
adversary ; consequently flukes may be termed bad luck for 
those who obtain them. The naming stroke game, there- 
fore, which I recommend, and have usually played, is as 
follows : — 

Each player names the stroke for which he plays, and he 
scores only that which he has named. If he name a losing 
hazard off the red, and he make this hazard, sends the red 
round the table, and holds the red in another pocket, he 
scores only -the losing, hazard that he named. It is as much 
an accidental and unthought-of stroke that the red should 
be pocketed, even when the losing hazard has been made, 
as it would be if the losing hazard had been missed. Some 
players assert that if they make the stroke they play for, any 
score that occurs by the same stroke is not a fluke. This is 
manifestly an error. A bad player, unable to place the 
balls, may have an easy canon to play for, the three balls 
being close together. He may name a canon off* the red as 
his stroke, and may dash the three balls all about the 
table, and may perhaps pocket the red in one pocket, and 
his own ball in another, and he would thus score eight, six 
out of which were flukes. 

Score only that which is named is the better game, if 
there be a desire to eliminate luck. If a player state that 
he is playing to pocket the red and his own ball, and suc- 
ceeds in pocketing the red only, he has failed to make the 
stroke he named, and he is not credited with any score. 

When playing for a canon, the exact way in which the 
canon will be played for must be named. Thus, a canon 
direct off* the red ; or a canon ofl" the red and top cushion ; 
or a canon ofl" the white and left-hand side top cushion ; 
or a canon off" the red, the top, and right-hand top side 
cushion. 
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Although this method of naming strokes cramps the 
game considerably, it obliges each player to well study how 
his stroke must be played before he strikes his ball. He 
has to consider whether he must play for a canon off one 
or off two cushions, and he thus, after long practice at this 
game, becomes a most exact player. It is no use in this 
game to merely knock the balls about all over the table, in 
the hopes of getting a score of some kind. To succeed at 
it, billiards must be studied, and the better player must win. 
Some hard hitting opponents who have held their own with 
me when they have received twenty-five points in one 
hundred at the ordinary game, have won about one game in 
five when this rigid naming stroke game was played ; the 
uncertainty with which they played their strokes being thus 
proved. A first-class professional would probably play the 
naming stroke game equally as well as the ordinary game. 

For loose players a very steadying effect is produced by 
playing naming strokes. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

BILLIARD MATCHES. 

Matches of billiards* vary in length according to the skill 
of the players. For amateurs, five hundred up is a fair test 
of the relative skill of the competitors ; and if five hundred 
is scored during less than two hours, the amateur who suc- 
ceeds in making this amount ought to be fairly satisfied 
with his performance. 
To play a match of billiards either for the championship 
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of a club, station, regiment, or when backed by outsiders, 
is a very different thing to merely playing a game of a hun- 
dred up for amusement. When playing a match, neither 
player knows who may be backing him, each should there- 
fore play his very best, and he ought never to throw away a 
chance. In a game of five hundred up between amateurs, 
who are usually not very successful at the spot stroke, the 
luck, both in breaks and flukes, is usually about equally 
divided. If one player obtain luck at the commencement 
of the game, his opponent is almost certain to be favoured 
by it at the end. To play patiently, and wait one's time, is 
therefore essential. It is also essential, if the luck comes to 
one player in the early part of his match, that he should not 
be carried away by it, and begin to play for all sorts of difficult 
strokes, under the impression that he is so much ahead that 
he must win, and can therefore cut down his opponent, and 
beat him by any number of points ; more than one match 
of five hundred up has been lost in this way. Each indi- 
vidual should play steadily and safely; a consistent game is 
difficult to beat. Some players who pride themselves on 
their brilliant play, may succeed in making a dashing stroke 
and in obtaining a break from it. It too often happens, 
however, that such players will continue to play for brilliant 
strokes, will fail in accomplishing them, and leave the 
adversary a long break. 

It is a very common error of amateurs who have a match 
on hand, to go, a day or so previous to their match, to some 
professional, and take lessons. By this means their regular 
game is broken up, as it were, and they have not mastered 
the novelties they have tried to learn. 

Had they received instruction a month or so before the 
match, and had then, by practice, fully acquired a know- 
ledge of those things which had been pointed out to them, 
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their game would probably have been strengthened. I 
have seen amateurs who had just received instruction, miss 
the most easy canon or hazard, either of which they almost 
invariably made, when they have attempted to make this in 
a way different from that which they had always previously 
adopted. 

All the precautions given for playing a good game of 
billiards, should be remembered during a match. The ex- 
citement of the contest sometimes causes forgetfulness of 
elementary matters, and a player omits to chalk his cue, or 
he does not remember that when he has the best of a game 
he ought to keep it. He sometimes degenerates into bad 
habits, which he had when quite a young player, and stands 
badly, plays a stroke when imperfectly balanced on one leg, 
or commences working his cue on the pump-handle prin- 
ciple, etc. 

When not actually playing his strokes, a player should sit 
down and obtain as much rest as possible. It is somewhat 
of a trial of endurance to play during two hours, and to 
keep one's faculties on the alert during the whole time ; and 
a steady player, with endurance, will often defeat in a five 
hundred up game a player who, being more brilliant, could 
win three games out of four if these games were merely 
one hundred up, and were not played during the same day. 

When looking on at the performances of a brilliant 
player, one is sometimes disposed to over-rate the strength 
of his game. He appears to make, with ease, strokes which 
are very difficult, and when he has an opponent possessed 
of only moderate skill, he may run off a game very quickly. 
Those who only look superficially into matters would con- 
clude that this brilliant player could easily defeat another 
player whom they name. If, however, the test of the decimal 
be applied, it will probably be found that, in spite of his 
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dashing play, he has made during a game of one hundred 
a decimal of only just over 4 ; and as he despised his oppo- 
nent, he never gave a safety miss during the game. Any 
person, therefore, who knew that his average decimal was 
ahout 6*5, even when opposed to a worthy antagonist, need 
not fear the result if he gives even twenty-five in one 
hundred. 

To give one hundred points in five hundred seems at 
first sight a very long start, but ^st hundred is a long journey 
for an amateur to travel, and if the giver of the points play 
steadily, and avoid getting flurried, even though his opponent 
at first draw even further ahead than he was at the start, he 
will usually find that his opponent towards the end of the 
game becomes nervous, especially when he finds that he is 
being very rapidly gained upon. 

If one hundred points are given by A to B, A should 
bear in mind how much he ought to gain in every hundred, 
and he will then know that he has no cause to be alarmed 
about the result, if he is anywhere near the score he ought 
to have reached. As an example, the following may serve 
as a guide, A giving one hundred in five hundred : 

B A 

100 : o 

200 ought to be 125 

300 » 250 

400 >, 375 

Under such conditions the match would be very even, A 
having to make 125 before his adversary scores 100. 

The better player is usually supposed to have the advan- 
tage in a long game ; but if the handicap be fairly made, 
and both play a consistent game, there is no reason why 
such should be the case. 
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As an example of waiting patiently for one's chances, 
mention may be made of a match I played at Simla, in 1877, 
against a brilliant, but not a sound player. I was backed 
to give this player 80 out of 500. After about ten minutes* 
play the game was called 135 to 12, in my opponent's favour, 
and two to one was bet on him. After one hour's play the 
game stood at 250 all, and I won the match by over 70 
points. 

In the early part of the game the balls broke most favour- 
ably for my opponent and against me, and he committed 
the error of playing for everything. At the middle and latter 
part of the match the luck was in my favour, and when he 
found I was closing on him, he tried by hard hitting to keep 
ahead, with the result that he was very easily defeated. 

A series of matches is now sometimes played by pro- 
fessionals on what is termed the "American Handicap" 
principle; that is, each player plays with every other 
player who joins the handicap. Thus, if the players are re- 
presented by letters as follows, viz. : — 

A B C D E F 

A plays a game with B, C, D, E, and F. B plays with 
C, D, E, and F, besides the game he played with A^ and so 
on ; each player therefore plays five games, and thirty games 
in all must be played when there are six players. When 
points are given, two players receiving points start from 
their respective points when they play against one another. 
Thus, if A started from scratch, and gave B 100 points and 
C 200 points, then when B was opposed to C, B would 
start at 100, C at 200. 

This system of handicap is somewhat tedious, and is 
certainly not as interesting to watch as is a match between 
two players. 
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Whoever wins the greatest number of games in the handi- 
, cap is the winner, and if the handicap be made impartially, 
it is of course very difficult to predict the winner. 

The usual system in handicaps is to draw lots as to which 
player meets another player, and whoever is defeated in one 
game is out of the handicap. Thus, if six players were in a 
common handicap, the first three games would dispose of 
three players ; one of the three winners would run a bye, 
and would have to play the winner of the other two, there- 
fore it would require only five games to decide as to the 
winner. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOW TO LEARN BILLIARDS. 

To play a game of which one is very fond, and which one 
has played during many years, and to be defeated in this 
game four times out of five by any opponent one meets is 
not satisfactory. For such a result to occur there must be 
some serious defect in one's play. As a general rule the 
individual who plays a game the most frequently becomes 
by practice the better player, but this is not always the case 
as regards billiards. We may meet men who have com- 
menced billiards when they were young, have played all 
their lives, and yet before their sight or nerves failed them 
were beaten by very young players, who had not had even 
one-fourth of the experience of their elders. 

Such a result must be due to some defect in the play of 
the older performer, and may usually be accounted for by 
one of the following causes : — 
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To holding one's cue in an incorrect manner, and when 
making a stroke working the arm like a pump-handle. 

Playing a game without using one's intelligence, or con- 
sidering where the balls will travel to after a stroke or score 
has been made. 

Looking on at good players without observing how such 
hold their cue, strike their ball, or play a particular stroke. 

Playing a succession of strokes in. the most incorrect 
manner, and when told by good players how such strokes 
ought to have been played, ignoring such advice, and an- 
nouncing that he prefers playing his own way. 

It is almost painful to look on at very bad players, and 
to see them miss, time after time, the easiest scores in con- 
sequence of faults in their style which could so very easily 
be overcome, and to find that these players seem to prefer 
keeping to their faulty style, rather than take the trouble to 
practise, and try to acquire better form. 

Some forty or fifty years ago it was much harder work to 
become a fairly good player than it is at present. In those 
days even the best players were not equal to even a third- 
rate professional of the present time, and strokes now made 
with ease were scarcely thought of. If John Roberts, senr., 
made a break of over one hundred, it was announced in the 
newspapers as a remarkable score, whereas Peall has more 
than once compiled a break of over two thousand. 

To look on at first-class play is not of much benefit un- 
less the observer watch carefully how strokes are made, and 
then practise these strokes until he can at least feebly 
imitate them. In olden times one very rarely saw what 
may be called first-dass play unless one went to Roberts' 
rooms, or visited Brighton and saw Kentfield. There were 
certainly some amateurs whose game would even now be 
considered good ; among these being the late Lord Eglin- 
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ton, Admiral Rouse, Mr. Chinnery, and others. At Pook's 
rooms, in St. James's Street, a club given mainly to billiards, 
the above-named players might be seen, and much might be 
learnt by watching them. Now, however, when such per- 
formers as John Roberts, junr., Peall, Mitchell, Cook, and 
others can be watched, and lessons obtained by this watch- 
ing, it seems singular that so many amateurs who are 
sufficiently fond of billiards to play every day, are yet so 
feeble as rarely to score more than thirty or forty points 
during each quarter of an hour. The reason for such a 
result is mainly that such players do not exercise their 
powers of observation. They have acquired bad habits, 
and these have become chronic. They do not know that 
they possess these bad habits, and consequently they make 
no effort to eradicate these. 

It is never too late to learn, and if an amateur find that 
his decimal is below 3 or 4, he should realize the fact that 
such a result is due either to the manner in which he holds 
his cue and strikes his ball, or to the strength with which he 
plays being faulty. He should then place himself under 
the instruction of some amateur or marker who may be 
sufficiently observant to have noticed the defects in style 
which ought to be corrected, and if the instruction be at- 
tended to, the pupil will, after a week or a fortnight's prac- 
tise, be surprised at the progress he has made. 

An amateur should think of the sort of strokes that he 
usually fails to make, but which he sees other players 
succeed in making nearly every time. Then he ought to 
inquire why it is that he foils where another succeeds. The 
cause of his failure will then be discovered, and he must be 
indeed dull who cannot, or will not, avoid such a cause. 
To play a game during ten or fifteen years, and not to im- 
prove in this game, is a proof that there is something very 
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wrong ; yet the average amateur, when he has reached a cer- 
tain point, does not improve five points in one hundred, 
even though he play daily during many years. 

When a player has the table to himself, and knocks the 
balls about for his amusement, he usually places the balls 
in such a position that he can make an easy score. This is 
a mistake; he should place them in positions where he 
knows from experience he rarely scores, and he should then 
practise strokes that he has heard of, or has seen good 
players succeed in making. He ought to bear in mind that 
the most common cause of failing in a stroke is because he 
does not strike his own ball where he thinks he did, and he 
should endeavour to overcome this error. If he strike his 
own ball below the centre, and the object ball nearly full, he 
must screw almost a right angle, if he fail to screw nearly a 
right angle, he ought to know that his failure to do so must 
be due either to his having failed to strike his own ball 
where he thought he did, or because he hit the other ball 
too full or too fine. By taking one stroke at a time, and 
practising this stroke for an hour, day after day, he will 
master it. He then will know how he makes this stroke, 
and will rarely be caught out of practice. A player who 
does not know how or why he succeeds in making a stroke 
will be quite unable to play up to his best form if he allows 
a month or so to elapse without playing a game ; but this is 
not the case with a player who knows why he obtains cer- 
tain results by striking his ball in a particular manner. 
Each person desirous of improving should take every oppor- 
tunity of playing with an opponent who may be better than 
himself, and endeavour by observation to learn from this 
superior player. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

RULES, 

The principal rules of billiards are quickly learned and 
easily remembered. Within the last two or three years the 
rules have beer> revised by what has been termed " The 
Billiard Association of Great Britain and Ireland," compris- 
ing the names of some of the best professional players of 
the day. These rules can be obtained from all makers of 
Billiard Tables, and ought to be framed and hung in every 
billiard room. 

The first thing for the amateur to learn is the value of 
certain scores. If the striker hole his own ball after it has 
struck the red, a score of three is made. If he hole the red, 
a score of three is made. If he hole his own ball after he 
has struck the white with it, he scores two, if he hole the 
white ball he scores two. A canon counts two. If the 
striker hit the red ball first, mak^ a canon, and hole his own 
ball, it counts five ; if he hole the red ball also, it counts 
eight; and if by the same stroke he hole the white ball also, 
it counts ten. If the striker hit the white ball first, canon 
on to the red, and hole his own ball, it counts four only. 
These are the scores to be remembered, and as long as the 
player continues to score, he continues to play. 

If a player fail to strike either ball, it is called " a miss," 
and counts one to his adversary > if after this miss his ball 
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enters a pocket, or goes off the table, it counts three to the 
adversary. If a player hit a ball, and knocks either his own 
or this other ball off the table, it counts two to his adversary; 
and if he send either his own or the other ball into a pocket, 
the score does not count if either ball is knocked off the 
table, but the adversary has two added to his score, and 
proceeds as if no score were made. 

If a player touch his own ball with his cue before he 
make his stroke, it is a foul stroke, and his adversary may 
claim this as " a foul " ; any score which the striker may 
have made is not credited to him. 

If a striker before or after his stroke touch either of the 
other balls, it is a foul, and no score can be made. 

The most important differences between the old and the 
new rules are as follows, — 

When the balls touch. The red ball is now placed on its 
spot at the top of the table, the adversary's ball on the spot 
in the centre of the table, whilst the striker plays from baulk. 

If a player move or touch his ball before he make his 
stroke, he may not replace this ball and proceed as it 
nothing had happened, as was formerly the case, but the 
stroke can be claimed as " a foul." 

When using the rest, the striker might formerly ask the 
marker how far he was off his own ball. The marker is not 
now allowed to give such information. 

By the old rules, if a ball were knocked off the table the 
stroke was " foul," and no score made by this stroke could 
be counted. Now the stroke is foul, but a score of two is 
credited to the adversary. 

When either the red or the adversary's ball was just out 
of baulk, a player might, if " in hand," place his own ball 
close to either of the others, and push his own ball into the 
bottom pocket, and could repeat this stroke several timesi 
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Such a proceeding, termed the "quill stroke," is not now 
allowed. 

If a stroke declared as "foul" by the non striker is 
disputed by his adversary, the marker may be referred to for 
a decision ; should the marker be unable to decide, the 
opinion of the majority in the room should be taken. 

When important matches are played, a referee is usually 
appointed, whose decision is final. 

If a spectator notice that the game is incorrectly marked 
or called by the marker, he is justified in calling attention 
to this error. 

However carefully rules may be made, there may occur 
cases to which no rule specially applies ; these, however, are 
very exceptional, and should if possible be decided so as 
to give no advantage to the player who has committed the 
error. 

The rules of pool and pyramid pool have also been 
drawn out by the Association, and can be obtained any- 
where. 

The game of billiards herein described is the legitimate 
game; fancy games are not recommended. They are, 
however, numerous, such as playing winning hazards and 
canons only ; one pocket against five ; the go-back game ; 
that is, one player continues adding to his score, whereas 
his opponent is reduced to zero every time he scores. This 
game is usually played twenty-four up. There is no better 
game than the canon, winning and losing hazard game, as 
generally played in professional matches. 

The canon game only, as played principally on the Con- 
tinent, presents none of the varieties of the common English 
game. 
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THE GAMES OF POOL. 

The games of pool most commonly played are " last player,'* 
and " black pool." In public rooms last player is almost 
universally played ; in clubs and private rooms black pool 
is sometimes preferred. The first game that will be de- 
scribed is last player. 

The players who elect to form a pool stand round the 
table, and the marker having shaken up the balls in a pool 
basket, gives out the balls to each player. These balls are 
of different colours, and the order of play is as follows : — 
The white ball is spotted on the upper spot, where the 
red ball is placed at billiards. The owner of the red ball is 
the first player, and plays at the white ; the order of play is 
then as follows, each player being obliged to play on the 
ball which has been played just previously : 



White, spotted. 


Blue. 


Red. 


Pink. 


Yellow. 


Black. 


Green. 


Spot White. 


Brown. 


Spot Red. 


Etc. 





Sometimes the black ball is omitted, and spot white 
follows pink. 

The object of each player is either to send the ball he 
plays at into a pocket, or to leave his own ball so safe that 
the player who follows him cannot pocket him. 

One of the drawbacks to a game of pool to a lover of a 
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scientific game is, that whilst a game of billiards may be 
thoroughly enjoyed without any money stake on it, a game 
of pool does not possess much interest unless there is a 
money stake. Each time a player puts another ball into a 
pocket, this ball is said to lose a life, and each ball has 
three lives. The stakes at pool vary in different rooms and 
clubs. These may be from penny lives and threepence on 
the pool, to any amount the players may elect to play for, 
the usual proportion, however, is that the lives should be 
about one-third of the pool. Ir, therefore, the lives are one 
shilling each, the pool put in by each player is usually three 
shillings or half a crown. 

In public rooms the stake usually varies from sixpenny 
lives and eighteen-penny pool, to one shilling lives and 
three shilling pool. 

When the balls have been given out to the various 
players, it is the duty of the marker to call the game ; that is, 
to remind the players what they have to do. The white 
ball having been spotted, the marker calls, " Red upon white ; 
yellow, your player, in hand." As soon as red has played, 
he calls, "Yellow on red; green, your player, in hand." Then 
" Green on yellow ; brown, your player, in hand " ; and so 
on. 

When only six players join the pool, the blue ball would 
be the last player in hand, and the marker should call, 
" Blue on brown ; white, your player, on the table." 

Skill at pool consists entirely of winning hazards and 
safety ; each man is against all other men in the pool ; he 
must do as much damage as he can, and take every care to 
preserve his own lives. As each player is compelled to play 
at one particular ball during the pool, until he has killed 
this ball, he is allowed to have any ball temporarily re- 
moved from the table, which ball interferes with his striking 
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the ball on either side, at which he is compelled to play. 
If also a ball be anywhere in the way, so as to hamper him 
from striking his own ball, this ball may be removed tem- 
porarily from the table, and is replaced after the stroke when 
the balls have finished rolling. 

When a player has pocketed a ball, he plays on the ball 
which is nearest to his own ball. 

There are forty rules framed by the Billiard Association on 
pool; these rules can be obtained from any maker and 
ought to be in every billiard room, public and private. 
Although these rules have been carefully framed, there are 
and may be questions arise which have not been legislated 
for. As an example, the balls have been given out to, say 
seven players, when just as the game is about to commence 
an eighth player enters the room and demands to have a ball 
given him. He can have this ball given him only by the 
consent of all the players, any one player who makes an objec- 
tion may exclude the last comer. This is only fair, for the 
owner of the last ball has an advantage, as he plays last, and 
if a player who enters a room after the balls are given out 
were to be given the ball that plays last, it would be a sort 
of encouragement to those who are not punctual. If the 
balls were given out again, a player who had previously 
been given the ball that plays last, might in the next allot- 
ment receive the white or red. 

Pool, when played among gentlemen, is a social and 
interesting game ; but when the players are of a different 
class, it admits of a clique being formed, which will, by 
hanging together, manage to divide nearly every pool. It 
is necessary, therefore, before entering public rooms where 
pool is played, to know something of the class of company 
that plays there. There are not unusually certain in- 
dividuals who hang about some public billiard tables, who 
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live on the proceeds of their biUiards or pool, and are not 
over scrupulous as regards their proceedings. 

Many years ago there were some rooms not a hundred 
miles from Charing Cross, and in these rooms I had heard 
there was an individual who was a first-class player, and 
bad the habit of losing the first game on which he betted. 
The second game he, wished to play for double the stake, 
and this he won ; he then wished to double the stake again, 
and so on. Having been told by a friend who was not over 
cautious of his having been a victim to this person, I one 
afternoon visited the rooms with a very able-bodied friend, 
and almost immediately the person, whom I knew from the 
description I had received, entered the room, and seeing me 
knock the balls about, asked if I would play a game. I 
assented, and after a few strokes he offered to back himself 
for half a crown, which bet I accepted. . He shortly began 
to miss strokes that I knew by his style of play he could 
easily have accomplished, and I won the game. He then 
announced that he would back himself for half a sovereign 
for the next game ; as he had played with such bad luck in 
the former game, he believed his luck must change. Before 
accepting his bet, I, as we had arranged, asked my friend 
what was the time, and on hearing it was past four o'clock, 
I regretted that I had not time for another game. The 
individual attempted a sort of bullying to make me play, 
but neither I nor my friend were the class of person to be 
bullied with impunity ; so the sharper paid his money, and 
we walked off, much amused at having taken his bait and 
avoided his hook. A person, however, who was simple 
enough to be deceived, paid dearly for his incautiousness, 
as I heard of a young gentleman, who fancied his game of 
billiards very much, having lost ten pounds to this person, 
though he had won the first game very easily, 
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When the same players play together daily, an observant 
man will soon form an estimate of the relative skill of each 
performer. He will know which among these never misses 
a hazard, and if such a player follow this observer, he will 
know that safety must be tried for with more care than 
when his follower is not a good hazard 'striker. 

Considering the disadvantage of playing on a strange 
table, it is not a prudent act for any person to enter a 
public billiard room and join a pool, no matter how good a 
player he may be. If, however, he does not mind throwing 
away a few shillings for an hour or two of amusement, he 
may very easily succeed in doing so by joining a pool in 
many public billiard rooms in London and elsewhere. 



BLACK POOL, 

Next to following pool, black pool is most generally 
played in billiard rooms. Black pool is sometimes termed 
" shell out," because if a player pocket the black ball, all 
the other players pay a certain sum to the striker. 

At black pool, a black ball is placed on the centre spot, 
the white on the spot at the top of the table ; red plays on 
white, yellow on red, etc, just as in following pool, until 
each player has played once. When each player has had a 
stroke, then any ball may be played at, and if put into a 
pocket the striker may then (if he choose to do so) play at 
the black. If he pocket the black, each player pays a life 
to the striker. Thus the owner of the ball that was first 
pocketed pays two lives, one because his own ball was 
** held," the other for the black ball being held. 
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If before the first round is completed any player pocket 
a ball, he may then play at the black ; and should he pocket 
it, all the players " shell out " the value of a life. 

As no record is kept of the number of lives a player loses, 
no player's ball is ever considered " dead." Consequently, 
black pool is continued usually during half an hour. The 
marker giving notice when the half-hour is about to elapse 
by calling " last round " when it is the turn of the owner of 
the white ball to play. Each player is charged a certain 
sum for the half-hour's play, which sum is usually about 
threepence. 

Safety play in this game is not of so much value as it is 
at " last player " pool. A man may by safety play never 
lose a life during the half-hour, but he will have to pay 
whenever the black is pocketed, and the only way in which 
he can recover his money is by pocketing the black. Hence 
this game is most popular with those who are very good 
winning hazard strikers. A good player may pocket a ball, 
get into position to hold the black, which is then spotted in 
the centre of the table ; hold another ball ; again get into 
position to pocket the black, and may take the black four 
or five times in succession, it being borne in mind that the 
. black cannot be played at twice in succession, another ball 
must in each case be pocketed before the black ball can be 
held. If a player make a losing hazard after his own ball 
has struck the black in any way, he pays each player the 
same stake that he would have received had he pocketed 
the black. 

A player cannot have a ball removed in order to enable 
him to play at the black or at any other ball. 

If a ball happen to be located on the centre spot when 
the black ball is pocketed, the black ball is then placed on 
the second spot from the top cushion, and if a ball happen 
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to be on this spot, then the black is placed on the spot that 
the red occupies at the commencement of a game of 
billiards. 

In black pool a player may quit the game at any time, but 
his ball must remain on the table for one round after he 
has given notice of withdrawing from the pool, and he is 
liable to <* shell out " should the black ball be pocketed as 
long as his ball is on the table. 

There are many varieties of the game of pool too numerous 
to mention, but last player and black pool are the two most 
generally played. In fact, in nearly every public room last 
player is the only pool played, black pool being more popular 
in clubs and at messes. 



PYRAMID POOL.. 

The game of pyramids is best adapted for two players. 
It may, however, be played by four — two against two. In all 
four-handed matches, however, whether at billiards or pyra- 
mids, the game is sometimes tedious in consequence of the 
comparatively few strokes that each player makes during the 
game. When two players are partners, one of whom plays 
very well, the other very badly, the good player can scarcely 
help feeling annoyed at the weak or silly strokes that his 
partner makes, and much of the interest of a game is lost. 

In last player or in black pool there is the same defect. 
A player does not suffer from his own mistakes only ; he 
may play a perfectly safe stroke and leave himself close to a 
cushion, another player may knock the good player's ball 
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over a pocket and may himself run into a pocket. The 
good player's ball maybe the nearest ball to the next player, 
and is consequently very easily pocketed by even an in- 
different player. All the skill of Roberts could not prevent 
such a result, and the best player is helpless to prevent such 
occurrences. Thus it may be estimated that at following 
pool two lives out of three may be lost by bad luck. In 
games where skill enters so largely into the question, it is 
more agreeable that there should be no partnership; a 
player then suffers only for his own bad play, not for that of 
his partner. 

The reason why pyramids should be played by one against 
one, or two against two, is that when there are three players 
it is possible for two of these to play in such a manner as 
always to leave the third player a difficult stroke ; conse- 
quently this third player, although possibly more skilful 
than either of the other two, may yet come off third best in 
each game. 

Pyramids is played with sixteen balls, fifteen being red, 
forming the pyramid, the one white ball being that played 
with. 

There are thirty-one rules given by the Billiard Associa- 
tion for the game of pyramids. These rules ought to be 
framed and placed in every billiard room. In olden times 
if a player could force a ball off the table, the stroke counted 
the same as though this ball had been pocketed. This 
rule has very properly been altered; there were many 
positions on the table where the player could easily knock 
a ball off the table, a proceeding almost certain to damage 
the balls, and one which could not justly be termed good 
play. 

To play a good game of pyramids caution is most essential; 
a good ha^rd striker, who can place his ball, may be able to 
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make six or seven winning hazards in succession, and one 
careless stroke may cause such a break to be left for the 
opponent. 

When an easy hazard is open to a player, he must well 
consider where he ought to leave his own ball in order to 
have another easy hazard. Hence, although one player may 
not be as good at winning hazards as his opponent, he may, 
from a knowledge of strength and where to place his ball, 
be the better pyramid player. 

The first stroke at pyramids is usually played by striking 
the pyramid on one side, canoning on to the top cushion 
and coming round the table and remaining under the 
bottom cushion, without disturbing the pyramid very much. 
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This game, which is not as yet ' generally known, or much 
played, is an amusing extension of the game of pyramids. 
In addition to the fifteen balls forming the pyramid, a cer- 
tain number of the pool balls are placed on the table in the 
positions given below. 

When a player has pocketed one of the pyramid balls, 
then and then only he must play at one of the pool balls. 
He is not allowed to strike a pool ball until he has pocketed 
a pyramid ball ; should he strike a pool ball before he 
strikes a pyramid ball, his adversary has credited to his 
score as many points as the pool ball would count to the 
striker who pocketed it according to rule. 

The balls used at " snooker " are, — 



The Black 
Blue 
Pink 



which counts 



7 


The Brown which counts 4 


6 


Green „ „ 3 


5 


Yellow „ „ 2 



The black is placed on the spot where the red is placed 
at billiards. The' blue is placed at the point of the 
pyramid of red balls. The pink is placed on the spot in 
the centre of the table ; the blue on the left spot of the 
baulk ; the green in the centre of baulk, and the yellow on 
the right-hand spot of baulk. 

When any one of these pool balls is pocketed, it is re- 
placed on its own spot. 

* The rules of the game of snooker are the copyright of Messrs. 
Burroughes & Watts, from whom they may be obtained. 
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When a player has pocketed a pyramid ball, he must 
play at a pool ball. If each pool ball is covered by a pyra- 
mid ball, the player is said to be "snookered." He may, 
if he can, strike any one of the pool balls by first striking a 
cushion. He must, however, name which ball he intends to 
hit. If, for example, he states he intends to hit the pink, 
and misses it, 5 is added to the score of his adversary. If 
he name the black as the ball, and miss it, 7 is added to his 
adversary's score ; and so on. 

As a pool ball can be played at only after a pyramid ball 
has been pocketed, and the pool ball is replaced on the 
table, a game of snooker occupies fully as long, if not 
longer than two games of pyramids, and in public or club- 
rooms should be charged for accordingly. 

when all the pyramid balls have been pocketed, each 
player plays in succession on the yellow ball, until this ball 
is pocketed 3 then on the green, until the green is pocketed, 
and so on until the black is pocketed, when the game is 
finished. 

Very large scores may be made at this game; for example, 
if one player after he had held a pyramid ball, was always 
successful in pocketing the black, and if he held the whole 
fifteen pyramid balls, each of which counts one, he would 
score fifteen ones, and fifteen sevens, making a total of 120. 
If also he held the whole of the pool balls after the pyra- 
mid balls had been pocketed, he would add 27 more to his 
score, making 147. If his opponent made a few losing 
hazards ofT the black or blue, each of these would count 7 or 
6 to the score of 147, and a very large difference would exist 
between the score of the two players. This fact should be 
remembered when playing snooker for any stakes. At a 
game of pyramids at shilling lives and half a crown on the 
pool, the most a player could lose would be 175. 6^., but 
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similar stakes at snooker might cause a loss of over £,1 in 
one game. 

One of the great amusements of this game is, by accu- 
racy in strength, to place the white ball so close behind a 
pool ball that the next player cannot hit a pyramid ball, he 
being " snookered " from all of them. If he fail to strike a 
pyramid ball, this failure counts one to the adversary. If, 
however, in attempting to strike a pyramid ball off a cushion, 
he strike a pool ball, his adversary is credited with as many 
points as the pool ball that is struck would count if 
pocketed by rule. 

A player whose ball is then " snookered " may not give a 
miss by just touching his ball, and leaving his adversary the 
same stroke; he must play out. If a player were allowed jusf 
to touch his ball, and lose one point, his adversary might do 
the same, and the game would come to a standstill. Con- 
sequently, a player who is " snookered," must play his ball 
so that his adversary has a fair chance of hitting a pyramid 
ball. If a player is sufficiently skilful to play his ball so as 
to place it behind another pool ball he may do so, but the 
stroke is dangerous, for if his ball touch the pool ball, his 
adversary's score is increased, and perhaps the white ball 
may not be snookered. 

With bad hazard strikers this game becomes somewhat 
tedious, more than an hour being occupied before it is com- 
pleted ; but with good players it offers every opportunity 
for a display of hazard striking, and of strength, and gives 
the better player even a greater advantage than he would 
have at a game of pyramids. Those who have never tried 
the game, will find that it presents many features of in* 
terest. 
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HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

Tke only series issued at a moderate Price, by writers who 
are in the first rank in their respective departments. 

Illustrated^ small Sva, cloth, priu u. each, 

CRICKET, By Hon. Ivo Bligh, Capt. All England 
Australian Team. Preparing, 

LAWN TENNIS. By H. W. \y. Wilberforce, 
Sec A.E.L.T.C. Ready. 

ROWING AND SCULLING, By W. B. Woodgate, 
Ox. Univ. Eight and Diamond Sculls. Ready. 

GOLF, By W. T. LinskUl, Hon. Sec. and late 
Capt. Camb. Univ. Golf Club. Ready. 

SAILING. By E. F. Knight, Author of '* The 
Cruise of the Falcon." Double volume, with 
numerous illustrations. 2s, Ready, 

FOOTBALL.— Rugby Game. By Harry Vassall, 
late Capt. Ox. Univ. Football Club. Ready. 

FOOTBALL.— Association Game. By C. W. 
Alcock, Editor of the ** Football Annual." Nov, 

BOXING, By R. G. AUanson-Winn, Winner of 
Middle and Heavy Weights.Camb. \%^(>-%. Ready, 

WRESTLING. By Walter Armstrong, " Cross- 
buttocker." Ready, 

FENCING, By H. A. Colmore Dunn, Winner of 
the Medal at the German Gymnasium. Ready. 

SKA TING, By Douglas Adams, London Skating 

Club. Nffv. 

SWIMMING, By Martin Cobbett. Preparing, 

CYCLING. By H. H. Griffin, London Ath. Club, 
N.C.U., C.T.C. Preparing. 

A THLETICS. By H. H. Griffin, Lond. Ath. Club, 
&c Preparing. 

G. BELL & SONS. 
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PATENT 

STEEL BLOCK 'EUREKA' EXTRA LOW CUSHIONS. 

In ordinary Billiard Tables the wooden cushion frame is secured by 
long screws to the slab forming the bed of the table, and the rubber 
block is glued and screwed to the cushion frame. When such tables 
have been in use some time, mostly in heated rooms, the wood shrinks, 
the glue jrields, the screws become loose, the speed of the balls is 
diminished, and the cushion makes a very objectionable noise. This 
patent obviates these defects and provides the most rigid base possible. 
Securely fixed to the bed slabs, from which it is impossible to loosen, 
is a massive "steel plate," upon which the rubber cushion is built, the 
y woodwork forming the handrail, though attached, 

\\ being independent of the rubber; the cushion, 

therefore, is quite without noise, however hard the 
ball may have been struck, and without vibration. 
Being of the same tension throughout, speed is 
increased, but not at the expense of truth of 
angle, as is too frequently the case* 





D Style. 



"Patent Eureka" Extra Low. 

"Jeypore House, 
Park Village, W.N.N. 



Messrs. Burroughes & Watts. 
Gentlemen, 
Having played all last season on your table fitted with your new 
Patent Eureka Steel Block Cushions, I think them so much superior to 
any others that I have played on up to the present tune, both for ex- 
treme lowness, trueness of angle (so difficult to get in low cushions) and 
solidity, that I wish you to tsuce out the tables in my rooms, 99, Regent 
Street and my City Club, and replace them with tables fitted with your 
new patent cushion. At same time, prepare me one for this season at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sigfted) JOHN ROBERTS, Junr., Champion." 



BURROUGHES & WATTS, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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The Invisible Pocket Plates. 

This is the only valid Patent existing for Pocket Plates, and can 
be obtained of us. 





Patent. 



The advantages of the INVISIBLE POCKET PLATES are as 

follows : — 
No metal flanges or projections to become loose. 
No brass- work to tarnish. 
No metal to catch fingers, cuffs, or watch chains. 
A better defined outline to the pocket, ensuring greater precision in play. 
An unimpeded stroke from surface of cushion. 

The New Etiolated and Annealed Solid Ivory Balls. 
"Your Etiolated Ivory Balls are as near perfection as possible. I 
intend using them in all my matches, during the forthcoming season. 

They are much whiter than ordinary Ivory, they run truer, are much 
heavier, and are a real pleasure to play with. 
Yours faithfully, 
{Sigfud) JOHN ROBERTS, Junr." 

NEW INDOOR GAME. 

SWITCHBACK SKITTLES 

(patented). 
Polished Mahogany, with Brass Fittings. Complete. 5 guineas. 

BURROUGHES & WATTS, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 




